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INVITATION. 

SY faapnacy are always welcome at The Com- 

panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity 
of occupation to interest every one and well 
repay a visit. 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 
arvard College Observatory is at present 


H engaged in mounting on its grounds at 
Cambridge a sixty-inch reflecting telescope 
recently purchased from the estate of an English 
astronomer, which will be not only the largest 
instrument of its kind, but the telescope of 
greatest aperture in active use in the world. 

The task of mounting is an interesting as 
well as a delicate operation. Instead of being 
supported by a pier of solid masonry or an iron 
column, the instrument rests upon a cylindrical 
steel float which is partly submerged in a tank 
filled with water, and is so ballasted that its 
axis points toward the celestial pole. Delicate 
pivots on the ends of the float serve to steady it | 
in this position, allowing it to turn freely on 
its axis, relieved of nearly its entire weight by 
the buoying effect of the water. At the upper 
end of the float is a stout steel ‘‘fork,’’ in| 
which swings the instrument proper, a rectan- | 
gular tube or structure twenty-one feet six | 
inches long and six feet square. 

The old astronomer, even in most places the 
modern one, perched and perches on the uneasy 
seat of a lofty observing ladder in an icy dome, 
his stiffening fingers clinging to the hand-levers 
that manipulate his instrument. But in the 
case of the new telescope at Harvard the ob- 
server can carry or his investigations as com- 
fortably in winter as in summer, since he may 
sit at a desk in a warm room and control and 
operate his instrument by electricity. 

Small switches located at the desk in the 
observing-room will control motors and clutches, 
by means of which the telescope can be swung 
at various speeds. A small motor, synchro- 
nized by a clock, will give a uniform motion 
for following any celestial body it is desired to 
observe, and dials and indicators will show at 
a glance the exact position of the telescope and 
the motion which is being imparted to it. 

Thus by merely looking into a tube, inclined 
in a line with the polar axis, to be sure, but at 
a perfectly convenient angle for observation, 
the astronomer may see all the wonders of the 
sky pass mirrored and magnified before him, 
while the recorder, close by at another desk, 
without a physical effort beyond the touch of 
a button or the moving of a switch, turns the 
great instrument here or there, to reach any 
part of the starry sphere from horizon to hori- 
zon, as the observer directs. 

T° the opponents of the cigarette add a cer- 

tain cigar-makers’ union in Massachusetts, 

which recently voted to impose a fine of five 
“dollars on any member caught smoking one. 
The rule was made, it is said, to protect the 
sick-benefit fund, since an investigation had 
shown that cigarette-smokers were a majority 
of the members who drew benefits. The oddity 
is, that tobacco should be condemned by men 
who make their living by handling it. 

ape white pine on ‘‘worthless’’ lands is the 

exhortation that a forestry expert has been 

making to the farmers of Connecticut. Chest- 
nut, or even hemlock, might yield a return 
more speedily, but the demand for white pine 
is persistent and becoming urgent, so much so 
that certain great corporations which use 
quantities of it are establishing their own plan- 
tations in Massachusetts and elsewhere. Money 
invested in such woodland will yield, the expert 
says, as good returns as a similar sum placed 
in a savings-bank. Nor should it be forgotten, 
as we count the gain to the individual, that the 
growing crop is of distinct advantage to the 
state. An increase in the forest acreage means 
a lessening of the severity of droughts and | 
floods. 
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he ‘‘foreign colony’’ in the country sine 
seems rather an anomaly, yet, says an ob- | 
server, it is built up in a perfectly natural way. | 
Take a group of foreign-born persons in a city. | 
After they have saved a little money, those | 
whose fancy inclines them countryward buy | 
cheap farms and move their families to the new 
location. Their friends quickly follow, and a 
‘“quarter’’ is soon established. It may be 
Irish, French-Canadian, Italian, Finn or 











| yields satisfactory results unless one’s program 











near-by cities. Along these lines of resettle- | 
ment new things are continually coming to| 
pass—like the good-sized Jewish colonies re- | 
cently established in Vermont, a novelty for | 
that state. In the section round Shrewsbury 
and Mendon some of the large mountain farms 


| have been for sale at very low prices, and the 


Jewish farmers took advantage of the bargains. 
They are not very good farmers, it is said, 
according to native ideas and standards, but 
are orderly and industrious, and the V ermonter 
might easily find worse neighbors. | 
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day in Boston, or any other large city 
where there is much to be seen, seldom 
has been planned beforehand. ‘There is sug- | 
gestive value, therefore, in the itinerary of a 
New Hampshire man, who, having had occa- 
sion to show the New England metropolis to | 
many strangers, has pondered fruitfully on the 
subjects of route and destination. Reaching 
Boston at half past nine in the morning, he 
walks to Faneuil Hall and through the markets, 
down to Atlantic Avenue and along it, past 
the wharves, to the South Terminal. Then 
he takes the Elevated to Park Street, and sees 
the State- House and Common; walks up 
Tremont Street to Boylston Street, and then 
down Washington Street, and thus has a view of | 
the large stores. A car to Copley Square brings | 
one near Trinity Church, the Public Library, 
the Art Museum and The Companion building. 
Luncheon serves to show the stranger one of | 
Boston’s famous hotels. The guide takes his | 
friends in the afternoon to a matinée or a ball 
game, and leaves the city at five o’clock. Of 
course one will vary this in details, especially 
if he has.no taste for baseball or the theater ; 
but in its general outline the schedule is helpful. 
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WATER-FOWL OF SAKHALIN. 

n writing-of ‘* Life with Trans-Siberian Sav- | 
ages,’’ Mr. B. D. Howard finds occasion to | 
speak of the great number of water-fowl to be 
found round the island of Sakhalin. These 
birds are evidently of an arctic breed, and 
perhaps do not go farther south; but although 
the writer declares they are not gulls, there is | 
ground for suspicion that they are the species | 
known as the ivory gull. | 


Several miles out, along the coast road, he 
says, we emerged upon a beautiful sight—one 
the like of which I have never seen before or 
since, though there it is exceedingly common. 
On either side of us was a rank luxuriance of 
grass and flowers, from three to six or seven 
feet high, such as is peculiar to arctic or sub- 
arctic regions in sheltered spots with a southern 
exposure. From the flowers, in which we were 
jp embedded, we looked out upon a beau- 
i T. 

The bright blue water was so clear that for 
a long distance out we could see the bottom, 
and even the fishes, shoals of which were gently 
moving hither and thither. Above them was 
this strange phenomenon: the surface of the 
water was like dazzling snow in its whiteness. 
This brilliant white surface, which extended 
over an area of nearly a square mile, was not 
sea-foam, for with the exception of the ocean 
swell, the water was placid as a lake. 

We halted to admire the beauty of the scene. 
when my friend, seeing my delight, motion 
me to hand him one of our rifles. He took no 
aim, but simply fired. Instantly the air was 
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| Polander, the nationality depending on the | ROCK RI DCE SCHOOL 


For Boys. Location high and dry. Laboratories. Shop 
for Mechanic Arts. Strong teachers. Earnest boys. Anew 
gymnasium with swimming pool. Fitsfor College,Scien- 
tific School and Business. Illus. pamphlet sent free. 
Please address Dr. G. R. White, Prin., Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


$33.00 to the Pacific Coast. 


Chicago, Union Pacific & 
North-Western Line 
daily, February 15th to April 7th, from 
Chicago. Correspondingly low rates from 
other points. 

Daily and personally conducted tours 
in Pullman tourist sleeping cars to San 
Francisco, Los Angeles and Portland with- 
out change. Double berth from Chicago 
(accommodating two people), only $7.00. 
W. B. KNISKERN, P. T. M., Chicago & 
North-Western Railway, Chicago. 











A dainty sweetmeat that every one 
enjoys. Doesn’t stick to the teeth. 


Bastow’s eva! 
Butter Scotch 


Not a Toffee. Made from the old-time 
receipt with absolutely pure ingredients. 
5- and 10-cent packages. 


Druggists, grocers, confectioners. Ask for it. 


STUART BASTOW CO., Pawtucket, R. I. 



































SYMBOL OF CONGENIALITY. 


This is the opinion of her majesty, the 
American college girl—an authority undis- 


uted. With a friend to tea, she sets out 
er daintiest china and puts the kettle on to 
boil. In the midst of her other goodies she 


ing show off to 
fine advantage among nice glass and china— 
hey decorate. And when the other ¢ 

hings have been dispensed, the delicately 
flavored creams, the combinations of nuts 
and fruit, the caramels, etc., make the hap- 
piest ending a dainty repast can have. Our 
packages, each one of which bears our seal, 
may be obtained from your confectioner or 
sent direct. Kibbe Bros. Co., Springfield, Mass. 


























cg LC PAGE’S MUCILAGE 


NO gumiming to clog neck of bottle— No 

» sediment—will not spoil nor discolor the 
=a) finest papers. Full2oz. bottle retails at 
5c., or sent by mail for 10c.; also half- 


pints, pints and quarts. 


LEPage’s Photo Paste, 
20z. size retails6c.; by mail, 10c. 


[E PAGE'S GLUES 


102. bottle or tube, 10c.; by mail, 12c, 


* 


RUSSIA CEMENT CO., 148 Essex Ave., Gloucester, Mass. 
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a genuine szbs/itute, 


KNEIPP MALT FOOD 


The ORIGINAL COFFEE SUBSTITUTE. 
Try it, and you will find that this is not a counterfeit coffee, but 
It is made of the choicest malted barley and is a nourishing and 
strengthening malt tonic. 
Eighty million packages sold in Europe annually. 
Write for FREE sample package. 


LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., Selling Agents. 


MALT COFFEE 


with the fragrance and flavor of Java Coffee. 


It makes children rugged and rosy. 


CO., Dept. B, 78 Hudson St., New York, N.Y. 
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full of skimming snowflakes, sparkling in the 
bright sunshine against the deep blue sky right 
across the horizon, while the surface of the 
water ceased to be white and became uniform 
in its blueness. 

This is the most beautiful sight that this 
latitude has to offer, and most fortunate was I 
in ing it. Just at that season millions upon 
millions of exquisitely white birds migrate to 
that spot every year. They are not sea-gulls; 
rae | are whiter than the whitest of the gulls, 
and their plumage is much more brilliant, and, 
as I said, it sparkles so as to be quite dazzli 
in the sunshine. They have about the size and 
appearance of the dove, but exactly what they 
are I had no opportunity of determining. 


* © 


ALL ‘ OPERAS.” 


t is customary in small towns to refer to all 
classes of theatrical entertainments as 
“‘oprys,’’ no doubt because the playhouse is 
usually called the opera-house. A theatrical 
manager who was obliged to inspect the opera- 
house of a small town found a janitor was 
sweeping the stage. 

‘*Busy, Mr. Stage Manager?’’ queried the 
inanager. 

**Yep,’’ was the reply. 

**Can you tell me the name of the last show 
you had here?’’ continued the manager. 

The Janitor thought a minute. ‘‘I’ve clean 
forgot it.’? Then, yelling to an assistant in the 
rear of the stage, he asked : 
, ane Tom, what was the last opry we 
1ac p79 

The answer came: ‘‘The last opry we had 
here was Richard Richardson’s trained dogs.’’ 





A KITCHEN LINE-UP. 


A case of bringing the gridiron to the cook is 
reported in the New York Sun. 


*‘T hear you’ve sent for your son to _ 
home from college,’’ said Mr, Bleeker to his 
neighbor, Boggs. ‘‘What’s the trouble ?’’ 

“Well, you see,’? Boggs replied, ‘‘he’s just 
made the football-team, —quarter-back, —and we 
want to discharge the cook.’’ 








Cured of Spinal Curvature. 


New Method Which Produces Marvelous Results. 


“T endured indescribable suffering 
my spine being wrenched by a fall fr 
jacket made in New York, but wearing it was almost a torture. 
years of suffering I spent over 
pliance from the Philo B . ¥ 
weight of my head and shoulders entirely from my distorted spine. Inafew 
ain ceased and I went to work. I have not worn my appli- 
ght months, although 
SON, Newark Valley, N. Y 

The appliance Mr. Johnson speaks about is a part of the Sheldon Method 
the marvelous results of which have amazed the scientific and medical 
world and brought strength and happiness to hundreds. 
form of spinal trouble you can be relieved in your own home 
without pain or discomfort. Each appliance is made to order from individ- 


ing. We satisfaction or refun: 
for booklet giving full information and list of references. 


PHILO BURT MFG. CO., 97 13th St., Jamestown, N. Y. 


from spinal curvature for six years, 
om a horse. ad a plaster of Paris 
During my 
I ordered an ap- 


000 in tryin, 
It lifted the 


Co., of Jamestown, 


to get cured. 
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I work hard every day. I am cured.” 


If you are suffer- 


fits perfectly. Positively no inconvenience in wear- 
your money at the end of 30 days’ trial. Write 














Not merely a substitute for coffee, but a most pleasing and 
wholesome beverage that tastes like coffee but without any 


of coffee’s injurious effects. 
good for children in school. 


Good for ALL,—specially 
Tf your grocer hasn't it, 


wp anther POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON, Boston, Mass. 
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of Necco Sweets. 


the best confectionery is sold. 


. was originated as a protection to 


Jenor Gage" 


and enjoy the most tempting chocolates you ever tasted—delicate 
in flavor, rich in quality. This is but one example of the superiority 
If you would have the satisfaction of knowing 
that you are buying confections that are absolutely good and whole- 
some, always look for the seal of Necco Sweets. 


NEW ENGLAND CONFECTIONERY CO., Boston, Mass. 













ood Gandy 


The best confectionery that can 
be bought is that sold under the 
label of Necco Sweets. This label 


candy purchasers. The Necco 
Sweets label on a box of any 
kind of candy assures its whole- 
someness and goodness. Try a 
box of 
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tempered winter, when 
ice and high winds keep 
the coasting-boats from the out- 
ports, the Newfoundland mails 
are carried by hand from settle- 
ment to settlement, even to the 
farthest parts of the bleak penin- 
sula to the north. 

Arch Butt’s link in the long 
chain was from Burnt Bay to 
Black Harbor. Once a week, come wind, 
blizzard or blinding sunlight, with four dollars 
and a half to reward him at the end of it, he 
made the eighty miles of wilderness and sea, 


ST HROUGH the long, evil- 














back and forth, with the mail-bag on his broad | 


back. No other man of the coast 
dared face that stretch in all weath- 
ers. It may be that he tramped 
a league, skated a league, sailed a 
league, sculled a league, groped his 
way through a league of night, 
breasted his way through a league 
of wind, picked his way over a 
league of shifting ice. 

‘‘Seems to me, b’y,’’ he said to 
his mate from New Bay, when the 
great gale of ’98 first appeared in 
the northeast sky, ‘‘seems to me we 
may make Duck Foot Cove the 
night, safe enough.’’ 

‘“Maybe, lad,’’ was the reply, 
after a long, dubious survey of the 
rising clouds. ‘‘Maybe we’ll get 
clear of the gale, but ’twill be a 
close call, whatever.’’ 

‘*Maybe,’’ said Arch. ‘‘ ’T would 
be well to get Her Majesty’s mail so 
far as Duck Foot Cove, whatever.’’ 

When Arch Butt made Duck Foot 
Cove that night he was on the back 
of his mate, who had held to him 
through all peril with such courage 
as makes men glorious. Ten miles 
up the bay his right foot had been 
crushed in the ice, which the sea 
and wind had broken into unstable 
fragments. Luff of New Bay had 
left him in Saul Ride’s cottage, by 
the Head,—the only habitation in 
the cove,—and made the best of his 
own way to the harbors of the west 
coast. Three days’ delay stared the 
Black Harbor mailman in the face. 

‘Will you not carry the mail to 
Black Harbor, Saul Ride?’’ he de- 
manded, when he had dressed his 
foot, and failed, stout as he was, to 
bear the pain of resting his weight 
upon it. 

‘***Tis too far in a gale for my old 
legs,’’ said Ride, ‘‘an’ —’’ 

‘But ’tis Her Majesty’s mail!’’ 
cried Arch. ‘‘Won’t you try, b’y?’’ 

‘*An I had a chance to make it, 
I’d try, quick enough,’’ said Ride, 
sharply. ‘‘But ’twould be not only 
my life but the mail I’d lose. The 
ice do be broken up ’tween here an’ 
Creepy Bluff, an’ not even Arch 
Butt hisself could walk the hills.’’ 

‘*Three days lost !’’ Arch groaned. 
** All the letters three days late. An’ 
all —’”’ 

‘*Letters!’? Ride broke in, scorn- 











was wide-awake, 
although his yellow 
hair was not yet 
' brushed from his 
}eyes. A summons at that hour meant urgent 
need of haste. 

| What was the call? 
man to the other. 
‘*B’y,’’ said Ride, with a gesture toward the 


He glanced from one 
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| word to the boy. 
“Strike hard with 
your gaff before you 
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him for but an instant. Could 
he cross on them? He thought 
he might leap from one to another 
so swiftly that would be 
called upon to sustain his full 
weight, and thus safely 
over. 

With care he chose the path he 
would follow. Then, without 
hesitation, he leaped for the first 


none 


pass 





put your foot 
down.’’ Paul kept his gaff before him—feeling 
his way much as a blind man taps the pavement 
as he goes along a city street. The search for 
solid ice led him this way and that, but his 
| progress toward Creepy Bluff, 





a 


the shadowy | 


cake, passed to the second, to the 
third, to the fourth, stepping so lightly that 
the water did not touch the soles of his boots. 
In a moment he was whistling on the other side, 
leaving the channel ice bobbing behind him. 

At noon he came to an expanse of bad ice. 
He halted at the edge of it to eat 
a bit of the hard bread and dried 
venison in his ‘‘nunny’’ bag. Then 
forward again! He advanced with 
great caution, sounding every step. 
A mile of this and he had grown 
weary. He was not so quick or so 
sure in his estimate of the strength 
of the ice. The wind, now blowing 
in stronger gusts, brought the wate 
to his eyes and impaired his sight. 
He began ardently to wish that 
Creepy Bluff were nearer. He in- 
creased his pace—with ever increas- 
ing peril to himself. 

He trusted his feet to a drift of 
snow. Instantly he was submerged 
in the water beneath. 

Paul could swim like any New- 
foundland dog. Moreover, the life 
he led—the rugged, venturesome 
calling of the shore fisherman—had 
inured him to sudden danger. He 
freed himself from the cumbersome 
mail-bag. 

Then he made for the surface 
with swift, strong strokes. A few 
more strokes brought him to the 
edge of the ice. He clambered out, 
still gasping for breath, and turned 
about to account for his predicament. 

The drift of snow had collapsed. 
He observed that it had covered 
some part of a wide hole, and that 
the exposed water was almost of a 
color with the ice beyond—a polished 


black. Hence he did not blame 
himself for the false step, as he 
might have done had he plunged 


into obvious danger through care- 
lessness. 

Her Majesty’s mail, so far as the 
boy could determine, was slowly 
sinking to the bottom of the bay. 

There was no help in regret. To 
escape from the bitter wind and 
the dusk, now fast falling, was the 
present duty. He could think of 
all the rest when he had leisure to 
sit before the fire and dream. He 
took off his jacket and wrung it out 
—a matter of some difficulty, for it 
was already stiff with frost. His 
shirt followed—then his boots and 
his trousers. The wind, sweeping 
in from the open sea, stung him as 
it whipped past. 

When the last garment was wrung 
out he was shivering and his teeth 








fully. ‘‘ Letters, is it? Don’t you 
fret about they. A love-letter for 
the parson’s daughter, the price o’ 


HIS CLOTHES WERE FROZEN STIFF, AND 


DRAWN BY GEORGE VARIAN. 


HE HAD TO BEAT THEM ON THE ICE TO 


SOFTEN THEM. 


were chattering. Dusk soon turns 
to night on this coast, and the night 
comes early. There was left but 


fish from St. John’s for the old skipper, an’ a | mail- bag, ‘‘will you carry that bag to Black | outline of which he soon could see, steadily | time enough to reach the first of the goat-paths 


merchant’s account for every fisherman to the 
harbor. They be small things to risk life for.’’ 


The mailman laid his hand on the leather | 


bag at his side. He fingered the government 
seal tenderly, and his eyes flashed when he 
looked up. 

**?'Tis Her Majesty’s mail!’’ hesaid. ‘‘Her 
Majesty’s mail! Who knows what they be in 
this bag ? 
a letter for old Aunt Esther Bludgel. She’ve | 
waited this three year for a letter from that 
b’y. Maybe ’tis in there now. Sure, b’y, 


an’ I believe ’tis in there. Saul Ride, the | 


mail must go!’’ 

A touch of the bruised foot on the floor 
brought the mailman, groaning, to his chair 
again. If the mail were to go to Black Harbor 
that night, it was not to be carried on his back ; 
that much was evident. Saul Ride gazed at | 
him steadily for a moment. Something of the | 
younger man’s fine regard for duty communi- 
cated itself to him. There had been a time—in 
the days of his strength—when he, too, would 
have thought of duty before danger. 
abstractedly to the foot of the loft stairs. 

**Paul!’’ he called. ‘‘Paul!’’ 

“Iss, fawther!’’ was the quick response. 

**I wants you, b’y.’’ 


The boy came swiftly down the stairs. He 





Maybe, b’y,—maybe,—maybe they’s 


He went | 


| comes strong,’’ had been old Saul Ride’s last 


Harbor? Will —’’ 

**Will you carry Her Majesty’s mail to Black 
Harbor?’’ Arch Butt burst out. 
| esty’s mail !’’ 

‘**Tis but that black bag, b’y,’’ Ride said, 
quietly. ‘‘Will you take it to Black Harbor | 
to-night? Please yourself about it.’’ 

**Iss,’’ said Paul, quickly. ‘‘When?’’ 

‘**T will be light enough in four hours,’’ said 
| the mailman. 

‘Go back to bed, b’y,’’ Ride said. 
wake you when ’tis time to be off.’’ 

Five minutes later the boy was sound asleep. 


| 


“Pll 


| No Newfoundlander ventures out upon the | 


| ice without his gaff—a nine-foot pole, made of 
tough dogwood, and iron-shod. 


| of Duck Foot Cove as the night cleared away. 

The sea had abated somewhat with the wind. 
In the bay beyond the cove the broken ice was 
freezing into one vast, rough sheet, solid as the 
coast rocks on the pans, but unsafe and decep- 
tive over the channels between. 

The course was down the bay, skirting the 
shore, to Creepy Bluff, then overland to Black 
Harbor, which is a port of the open sea; in all, 
| twenty-one miles, with the gale to beat against. 

**Feel every step of the way till the light 


‘*Her Maj- | 


It was with his | 
own true gaff that Paul Ride felt his way out | 


| continued. He surmised that it was still blow- 
| ing hard in the open, beyond the shelter of the 
islands. 

‘*Her Majesty’s mail!’’ he muttered, echoing 
|the thrill in the mailman’s voice. ‘‘ Her 
Majesty’s mail!’’ 
| When the light was stronger—but it was not 
yet break of day—he thought to make greater 
haste by risking more. Now and again he 
| ventured on a suspicious-looking black: sheet. 
Now and again he ran nimbly over many yards 
of rubber ice, which yielded and groaned, but 
| did not break. 

But when he had covered six miles of the 
| route he came to a wide channel which was 
not yet frozen over. It lay between two large 
pans. 

How far he might have to diverge from his 
course to cross without risk he could not tell. 
He was impressed with the fact that, once 
across, the way lay clear before him—a long 
stretch of solid ice. 

‘*Sure, I must cross here,’’ he thought. 

He sought for a large cake of floating ice, 
that he might ferry himself across with his 
gaff. None great enough to bear his weight 
was to be seen—none, at least, within reach of 
his gaff. There were small cakes in plenty; 





these were fragments, heavy enough to bear | 


at Creepy Bluff, two miles away,—not time to 
finish the overland tramp to Black Harbor,— 
before darkness fell. 

When he was about to dress he glanced over 
the water. The mail-bag—it could be nothing 
else—was floating twenty yards off the ice. It 
had been prepared with cork for just such 
accidents. 

‘*?Tis Her Majesty’s mail, b’y,’’ Paul could 
hear the mailman say. 

‘*But ’tis more than I can carry to Black 
Harbor now,’’ he thought. 

Nevertheless, the boy made no move to put 
on his shirt; he continued to look at the mail- 
bag. 

‘Tis the mail—gov’ ment mail,’’ he thought 


again. Then, after a rueful look at the water: 
**Sure, nobody’ll know that it floated. ’Tis 


as much as I can do to get myself safe to 


Gull Cove. I’d freeze on the way to Black 
Harbor.’’ 
There was no comfort in these excuses. 


was the bag. It was in 
plain sight. It had not sunk. He would fail 
in his duty to the country if he left it floating 
there. It was an intolerable thought! 
‘**Tis to Black Harbor I’ll take 
this day!’’ he muttered. 
He let himself gingerly into the water and 


There, before him, 


that bag 
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struck out. It was bitter cold, but he per- 
severed until he had his arm safely linked 
through the strap of the bag. It was the 
country he served! In some vague form this 
thought sounded in his mind, repeating itself 
again and again, while he swam for the ice 
with the bag in tow. He drew himself out 
with much difficulty, hauled the mail-bag after 
him, and proceeded to dress with all speed. 
His clothes were frozen stiff, and he had to 
beat them on the ice to soften them. 

At last he was ready to go on. 
he came to Creepy Bluff. 

At Creepy Bluff, which the wind strikes 
with full force, the ice was breaking up inshore. 
The gale had risen with the coming of the 
night. Great seas spent their force beneath 
the ice, cracking it, breaking it, slowly grinding | 
it to pieces against the rocks. 

The bluff marks the end of the bay. No ice | 
forms beyond. Thus the waves swept in 
with unbroken power, and were fast redu- 
cing the shore cakes to a mass of fragments. 
Paul was cut off from the shore by thirty 
yards of heaving ice. No bit of it all would 
bear his weight; nor, so fine had it been 
ground, could he leap from place to place, 
as he had done before. 

‘*?Tis sprawl I must,’’ he thought. 

The passage was no new problem. He 

had been in such case more than once upon 
his return from the offshore seal-hunt. 
Many fragments would together bear him 
up where a few would sink beneath him. 
He lay flat on his stomach, and with the 
gaff to help support him, crawled out from 
the solid ice, dragging the bag. His body 
went up and down with the ice. Now an 
arm was thrust through; again a leg went 
under water. 

Progress was fearfully slow. Inch by 
inch he gained on the shore, crawling, crawl- 
ing steadily. All the while he feared that 
the great pans would drift out and leave the 
fragments room to disperse. Once he had 
to spread wide his arms and legs and 
pause until the ice was packed closer. 

‘“‘Two yards more—only two yards 
more,’’ he could say at last. 

Once on the road to Black Harbor, 
which he well knew, his spirits rose - 
and with a cheery mood came new 
strength. It was a rough road, up- 
hill and down again, through deep 
snow-drifts and over slippery rocks. 
Night fell; but there was light enough 
to show the way, except in the deeper 
valleys, and there he had to struggle 
along as best he might. 

At last, from the crest of Ruddy Rock, he 
could look down on the lights of the harbor— 
yellow lights, lying in the shadows of the 
valley. There was a light in the post-office. 
They were waiting for him there—waiting for 
their Jetters—waiting to send the mail on to the 
north. In a few minutes he could say that Her 
Majesty’s mail had been brought safe to Black 
Harbor. 





And at last 





‘*Be the mail come?’’ 

Paul looked up from his seat near the roaring 
fire in the post-office. 

An old woman had come in. There was 
a strange light in her eyes—the light of a 
hope which survives in spite of repeated disap- 
pointment. 

‘‘Sure, Aunt Esther; ’tis here at last.’’ 

‘*Be there a letter for me?’’ 

Paul hoped that there was. He longed to 
see those gentle eyes shine, to see the famished 
look disappear. 

‘*No, Aunt Esther ; 
*twill come next — 

‘‘Sure, I’ve waited these three year,’’ she 
said, with a trembling lip. ‘‘’Tis from my 


*tis not come yet. Maybe 


son —’’ f 
‘*Ha!’? cried the postmaster. ‘* What’s 
this? ’Tis all blurred by the water. ‘Missus 


E-s-B-]-g-e-l.’ Sure, ’tis you, woman. ’Tis 
a letter for you, at last.’’ 
‘*?Tis from my son!’’? the old woman mut- 


tered, eagerly. ‘‘’Tis to tell me where he is 
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men have followed since the 


ST HE good old trade which 
days of Tubal-Cain, and 











which they always will follow so long as there | 


is need of iron implements, is still one of the 
most wholesome and attractive occupations to 
which a healthy boy can give himself. Unlike 
some others, it is preéminently a country trade ; 
that is, one which thrives in the country and 
reaches its greatest skill there. 

In the cities it is divided and subdivided, 
until one can hardly find a man able to do 
one-half of the things which the owner of the 
shop under the spreading chestnut -tree un- 
doubtedly did every day as a matter of course. 


It is therefore much to the advantage of the | 


boy who wishes to become a thorough black- 
smith to begin in a shop in the country or in a 
small town. 

The usual term of apprenticeship is three | 
years, for which the young man, if he boards | 
with his employer, will receive fifty dollars in | 
cash the first year, one hundred dollars the 
second year, and one hundred and fifty the 
third year. 

lf he boards himself or lives at home he may 
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God, the mail came safe the night!’’ 

What if Paul had left the mail-bag to soak 
and sink in the waters of the bay? What if | 
he had failed in his duty to the people? 











whirl that Leslie Sher- 
man had no time to 
think of herself or her plans for 
the winter until her father and 
| stepmother and sister Nancy 
were fairly out at sea. The pilot 


¢ | 'T was all done in such a 











an’—an’—when he’s comin’ home. Thank | many other such letters might there not be in | black gown, with severe linen collar and cuffs, 
that bag for the mothers and fathers of the | and looked over her hats to see which was the 
northern ports ? 


‘*Thank God,’’ he thought, ‘‘that Her Maj- 


How | esty’s mail came safe the night !’” 
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college as a help in taking notes 
from her favorite professors, and 
the click of her typewriter was 
often heard, and the ringing of 
its little bell came sounding from 
the room where she studied. 

‘I hope Nancy will learn the 
harp,’’ Mrs. Sherman would 
say. ‘‘I grow tired of hearing 
Leslie’s typewriter.’’ 




























A good deal of Leslie’s time 
was passed at an East Side 
settlement, and she learned to 
love the girls she met there. 
She was adored by the maids in 
her home, and admired when 
she entered anybody’s drawing- 
room. Leslie Sherman was a 
good specimen of the modern 
society girl, gracious to her 
finger-tips, and everywhere at 
her ease. 

She sat down to dinner alone 
the first night after the family 
left. The old butler felt sorry 
for her, and fancied she must be 
desolate, but her pulses were 
dancing, and she was exulting 
in her freedom to do as she 
pleased in trifles or in larger 
things without an ever-recurring 
argument. 

When she was undressing, 
some .-hours later, she noticed 
in the mirror opposite her chair 
that Norah, who was preparing 
the room and bed for the night, 
had been crying. It had been 
Norah’s afternoon out, and 
Winnie, who ought to have acted 
as chambermaid in her absence, 
had herself gone to bed with a 
toothache. 
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“MISS SHERMAN, MAY | PRESENT MR. WILLOUGHBY?” 


brought back a note from Mrs. Sherman, advi- | 
sing Leslie to send for her Aunt Clara to stay 
with her, and hoping she would not be too 
lonely while they were all away. 

As for Leslie, she flitted from room to room | 
with an exuberant delight that would almost 
have paralyzed her stepmother had she seen it. 
Mrs. Sherman and Leslie were by nature anti- 
pathetic, and they kept the peace only by the 
exercise of continual self-restraint on both 
sides. 

Leslie was fond of adventure and hated 
monotony. Mrs. Sherman was a born conserv- 
ative. Leslie had spent much of her childhood 
at boarding-school, and later, college had occu- 
pied four years. The last twelve months she 
had been at home, restless, eager, dissatisfied, 
and very uncertain what to do. 

Then Naney had been suddenly taken ill, 
Nancy, the little fair-haired sister who was 
the especial darling of her parents, and the 
doctor had ordered an immediate flight to the | 
south of France. Something had been said 
about Leslie’s going, too, but she had opposed 
it, and Mrs. Sherman had been rather relieved | 
that she preferred to stay behind. 

In the time that had slipped by since Leslie’s 
return from college she had tried several ways 
of amusing and occupying herself. She had | 
studied bookkeeping, and had begged her father 
to employ her, but he had banteringly put her | 
off. She had taken a course in shorthand, and 
perfected what she had already picked up in| 
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‘‘What is it, Norah?’’ asked 
Leslie. ‘‘Have you had bad 
news from home?’’ 

‘‘Oh, no, Miss Leslie, dear, no bad news 


| from home, but Delia, poor thing, has to go to 
| the hospital to-morrow for a bad operation. 


She never knew it, nor did I, till I went with 
her to-day. But it’s now or never, the doctors 


| Say, an’ she’ll lose her job, an’ it’s a good one. 


She’ll be three months before she can get back 


| to the office.’’ 


Leslie knew Norah’s pride in the sister, who 
was a stenographer in an editorial office down- 
town. She was a clever little thing, whom 
Norah had brought from Ireland, and who had 
been graduated from the high school a year 
before, and had since been supporting herself. 

‘*Norah,’’ Leslie said, ‘‘you are more worried 
about Delia’s ‘job’ than about her life. You 
surprise me.’’ 

‘*Sure, the most of them lives through opera- 
tions now, Miss Leslie, and it’s the quality 
that has them done every day; but a job like 
Delia’s is hard to get, and the place can’t be 
kept for her. The only way would be if she 


}could get a substitute. But substitutes are 


| likely to hold on to good places themselves. ’’ 
“Well, Norah, don’t fret. I'll think what 
| ean be done.’? 
And Norah went to her little room com- 
forted. Miss Leslie had a way of- comforting 
people, and Norah felt as if her load was 


| shared, especially when Leslie looked after her 


with a cheery wave of the hand and a bright 
smile. 
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As soon as breakfast was over she 
called Norah. 

“T’m going to the office of the Ladies’ 
Friend,’’ she said, ‘‘to see about Delia’s sub- 
stitute.’’ 

She did not return until six o’clock. Then 
she called Norah. 

‘‘I have a dinner engagement,’’ she said, 
‘fand I shall want the carriage at quarter past 
seven.’’ 

Norah hovered about, laying out the dainty 
garments for Miss Leslie’s toilet. She did not 
ask the question that was trembling on her 
lips, but her pleading eyes were fixed on Leslie’s 
face. Presently Leslie looked up, smiling. 

**You must brush that serge dress well, 
Norah, and see that I have clean collar and 
euffs ready for to-morrow, and, Norah, bring 
my breakfast to my room. I have to leave 
home at eight o’clock. You see, Norah, I 
couldn’t arrange very well to find the right 
substitute for Delia,—she’s so clear-headed and 
deft that just anybody wouldn’t be accepted, — 
so I thought the best thing I could do was to 
substitute for her myself. I had no trouble. 
I said I was a friend of Delia’s and competent, 
and I asked the editor to try me for a week. 
I didn’t know office work took so much out of 
a body, Norah. It’s harder than cramming at 
college, but it’s interesting, too.’’ 

**You don’t mean it, Miss Leslie! You 
can’t mean it! What would Mr. Sherman say 
if he knew ?’’ 

‘‘My father? I don’t think he’d mind it, 
Norah. He’d like me to know the practical 
side. But he’d tell me I couldn’t work all day 
long and go to dinners and dances afterward. 
I’ve always wondered at the settlement how 
girls could endure working by day and havy- 
ing fun, as they call it, in the evening. I 
shall know better how to talk to them after 
this.’’ 

Norah was sobbing by this time. Miss Leslie 
Sherman, a young woman with everything 
earth had to give, substituting for Delia Conway 
in an office! It disturbed Norah’s sense of the 
fitness of things, and hurt more than it pleased 
her. Leslie cut short her sobs with a firm tone 
that was like a sharp command to a refractory 
child. 

‘Stop crying at once, Norah, and fasten my 
gown. Understand that I wish to do this, and 
that you are not to cry about it. I am going 
to be Virginia Leslie at the office till Delia gets 
well, and all you have to do is to keep my 
secret here.’’ 

‘“*Miss Sherman, may I present Mr. Wil- 
loughby ?’’ said the hostess of the evening a 
little later. ‘‘Mr. Willoughbv will take you in 
to dinner, my dear.’’ 

Mr. Willoughby was a tall, thin, clean-shaven 
man, with a somewhat ceremonious manner, 
and very near-sighted eyes, which were aided 
by spectacles. 

Leslie laid her hand lightly on his arm as 
they walked in to dinner. Her spirits were 
gaily effervescent, but her manner was demure. 
She had been taking dictation from Mr. Roger 
Willoughby all that day. 

Several of the women present were interested 
in settlement work, and were engaged in prep- 
arations for a bazaar which was expected to 
net a large sum for a favorite charity. 

**You’ll serve at my flower booth, won’t you, 
Miss Sherman ?’’ said one. 

‘*Thank you, Mrs. Montgomery, you’!] have 
to excuse me. My parents are away, and my 
winter will be a busy one. But I’ll come and 
buy flowers.’’ 

**Are you going to live at the settlement ?’’ 

‘*Part of the time,’’ Leslie replied. 

“*You are one of those benevolent young 
women who leave home and live at settlements, 
are you?”’ inquired Mr. Willoughby, with a 
perfunctory air. 

‘Occasionally I do,’’ replied Leslie. 

**You’ll never do much good in that way,’’ 
he answered. ‘‘The working girl sees through 
the sham and resents it. A girl who lives as 





The next day Leslie put on her plainest 
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fairly expect six dollars 
a week at the begin- 
ning, and an increase of one or two dollars a | 
week in each succeeding year. A nine-hour 
day is the rule. 

The apprentice’s first duties will be blowing 
the bellows and striking, as an assistant to his 
employer in forge work; but this will occupy 
only a small part of his day. The rest of it he 
will spend in burning his hands and shoes, in 
filing up rough forgings and in pulling off | 
horseshoes. This introduces him to the most 
important part of his work—the shoeing of 
| horses, which in all the large cities is now a 
distinct trade. 
| Here machinery helps him, as, indeed, it 
| does in other departments of his work; for 








nowadays nearly all horseshoes and all springs, 
| axles and bolts are bought ready-made. Hand- 
drilling, thread-cutting and the finishing—that 
is, filing—of shoes are also parts of the trade 


important 


work. If this is well done the apprentice may 


| be allowed to nail on a few shoes and to finish, 


that is, clinch the nails and file the hoof. 

The care and attention he gives to this part 
of the work will go far toward determining the 
young man’s success, for he cannot hope to do 
a good business as a general blacksmith unless 
he can shoe a horse properly. The unskilful 
paring of a hoof or the careless driving of a nail 


| may ruin the best horse; and when that hap- 


pens, the owner of the horse never forgets it. 

The first forge work will hardly come before 
the third year. It is usually making and 
welding on toe-calks and shaping and fitting 
shoes. 


The reason this comes so late is that a/| 


horse’s foot is considered of more importance 
than a shoe. If the apprentice began with the 
shoe before he knew anything about the foot, 


which the apprentice learns during his first year. | he would be likely to fit the shoe to the condi- 
The next step is learning to pare a hoof—an | tions he found rather than to the conditions | his position one of respectability and dignity. 
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which ought to exist and which a 
skilful blacksmith will try to create. 

A man’s skill at forge work usually 
determines whether he is to be an all-round 
blacksmith or merely a horseshoer. If he 
decides to be a horseshoer, he will very likely 
drift in time to some city and there find 
employment in one of the large shops where 
little or nothing but horse work is done. If 
he shows aptitude for and skill in the forge 
work, he will go on to the ironing of carriages 
—the making and fitting of parts and the set- 
ting of tires. He will also learn the art of 
tempering edge tools. Then he can fairly take 
his place as the chief of all craftsmen, since 
he alone can make the tools which all the 
others must use. 

Journeymen’s wages in the trade range from 
fifteen dollars to twenty-one dollars a week. 
As compared with the wages in some other 





trades, these figures seem small; but the black- 
smith who is industrious and frugal can hope to 
set up in business for himself sooner than most 
other craftsmen, and is likely to settle in a 
country community where living is cheap and 
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of what the real working girl needs and meets 
every day.’’ 

Leslie turned to him with greater interest. 
‘*You speak positively.’’ 

*‘Of course I do. I have had a good deal of 
experience with clerks and stenographers. They 
ean and do help one another finely. Why, I 
have had an example before me this very day.’’ 

‘* Indeed! Tell us the story,’’ said the 
hostess, overhearing the last remark. 

‘‘l’ve had a jewel of a stenographer for the 
last six months. She’s ill, and has had to 
leave the office for a time. This morning a 
friend of hers came and took her place, stipu- 
lating that the salary was to be sent every week 
to the sick girl. The girl who came in is 
competent and accurate, quiet and ladylike, 
with the air of her own middle class, of course, 
and she hasn’t an idea that she is doing a very 
kind thing. She’s not anything in particular 
to look at, just a plain, neat girl, who appears 
to know her business tolerably well. It takes 
the poor to help the poor. Now such an action 
as this girl’s is worth all the settlement work 
young ladies play at, in my opinion.’’ 

Leslie blushed. She felt angry with the 
man beside her. When dinner was over her 
hostess said : 

‘How did you like Mr. Willoughby? You 
know he’s a rising man. He’s writing on 
sociological problems. I thought you could 
entertain him best.’’ 

‘‘I think he’s very self-conceited,’’ Leslie 
answered. ‘‘Next time let me have some nice 
boy. I don’t think I quite like rising men.’’ 

The next day in the office there was not the 
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faintest sign on Mr. Willoughby’s part that he | untrustworthy instrument, but an appliance 
| had ever seen his stenographer before, nor on | possessing but little endurance. By reason of 
| hers that she had met him. The preoccupied, the character of its construction, it cannot be 
| impersonal girl who sat at her typewriter had | depended upon to produce accurate results. 
| nothing to do with the attractive young woman Many torpedoes are lost in being launched; 
| who had been at the dinner-party the night others go to the 
before. | bottom as a result of 

Leslie stayed at her post for three full| being ruptured by 
|months, when Delia came back, restored to|the impact of stri- 
| health, and resumed her tasks as if nothing king the water. 
| had happened. The slim, tall girl in black Probably the major- 
vanished from Mr. Willoughby’s office. During | ity reach the scrap- 
the winter he had not again met Miss Sher- heap by reason of the 
|man anywhere, but he encountered her at a constant adjustment 
| dance just after her substituting was ended. | and tinkering which 
| He professed great pleasure at the meeting. they receive at the 
‘‘Why, we haven’t met since that night at hands of inexperi- 
| Mrs. Orth’s! Where have you kept yourself ?’’ | enced or careless per- 
| he inquired. sons. 
| **I’ve been very busy, Mr. Willoughby. But} When it is further 
I’ve not forgotten about that girl in your office, | considered that the launching tube of this 
| the girl who was commonplace but capable, and | untrustworthy weapon is mounted on a very 
| had the middle-class air; but you thought her so | unstable platform, the lack of effectiveness of a 
kind. You remember, don’t you ?’’ | modern torpedo can easily be explained. 

Mr. Willoughby stared at her. He took off 
his glasses and stared again. Then he bowed 
low. 

‘* Pardon me. Did I speak such folly? 


What the ‘‘ Vesuvius’’ Did. 
$M IOREOVER, the hull of a modern des- 





Really, Miss Sherman, you won’t believe me, | troyer is too weak to withstand the 
| but the resemblance is striking, and your voice vibration of its excessive installation of 
and that girl’s are amazingly alike. And I machinery. The boilers are too light for severe 
said she had a middle-class air! I must have | service. The experience of the last twenty 
been deserted by my good angel. Dear lady, I | years shows that the direct work of the torpedo- 
ask pardon of all settlement workers on my | boat destroyer is a disappointment to all con- 
bended knees. How did you ever carry it | cerned in its use and development. Except for 
through ?’’ | securing high speed for a few hours, practi- 
cally nothing has materialized from the many 
promises made. 

The claim is made that the effect of the mere 
presence of the torpedo-boat is exceedingly 
| demoralizing to the efficiency of an opposing 
fleet. For a brief period the destroyer does 
produce a moral effect. When, however, antic- 
| ipated danger does not materialize, an enemy 
soon becomes indifferent to the attack of such 
craft. 

During the early days of the blockade of 
Santiago, its population was very apprehensive 
as to the probable effect of heavy dynamite 
shells thrown by the United States steamship 
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LONGITUDINAL SECTION OF A TORPEDO- BOAT DESTROYER. 





HERE is an indefinable weirdness and 
tT fascination that appeals very strongly 
to one’s imagination and sentiment in 
contemplating the possible range of action and 
development of the modern torpedo-boat de- 
stroyer. 

With the exception of submarine craft, the 
destroyer is the most costly, per ton of displace- 
ment, of all forms of naval construction. Its 
deterioration and depreciation are more rapid 
and its cost of repair proportionately greater 
than that of any other class of naval vessels. 
That a reaction has set in against its employ- 
ment is shown by the fact that not a single 
destroyer has been authorized by Congress 
since the year 1898. That unusual skill must 
be exercised in construction is further shown by 











the failure of two of the boats contracted for in | 


1897 to pass official tests. 

In some instances as many as twenty builders’ 
trials had to be made before the boats could be 
‘‘tuned up’’ into condition to pass the tests 
prescribed. Two ship - building firms, as a 
direct or indirect consequence of undertaking 
such contracts, have gone into bankruptcy, and 


others have been forced into the hands of re- such a voyage. 
ceivers. The craft is so delicate and expensive | 


Vesurius, 

In a short time no one except those in the 
performed by the Spanish destroyers, there is | Vesuvius lost much sleep from the firing of 
| no substantial evidence extant that any boat | that gun, since it was found that no substantial 
| ever launched a single torpedo against an Ameri- damage resulted from its shells. No naval 
| can vessel. expert since that time has recommended the 
| The navy of the United States possesses | building of another dynamite gunboat. 
sixteen destroyers and thirty-five torpedo-boats, But fortunately for the interests of the navy, 
| and our experience with these boats ought to be the destroyer fills an important mission, even 
| sufficiently extended to permit experts to form | though the craft is a great disappointment as 
|a fair judgment as to their usefulness and | far as its value as a weapon of offense is con- 
endurance. From the standpoint of the naval | cerned. It is a valuable adjunct to the fleet, 
engineer, the torpedo craft possesses the least | because service aboard such vessels materially 
endurance of any type of naval construction. | develops the latent resources of both officers 
and crew. 

It is a strenuous life which those lead who 
are assigned to torpedo duty, and all who can 

FLOTILLA of our destroyers made the | endure for any considerable period the mental 

tA passage from the Virginia capes to| and physical strain attendant upon the work 
the Philippines; but it should not be secure a training and experience that benefits 
| forgotten that in making that voyage the four | them throughout their naval career. 
| torpedo-boats were convoyed by an auxiliary) One must actually observe the working of 
cruiser, which was not only prepared to tow | these boats under maximum forced draft con- 
them in case of necessity, but which could | ditions to realize in its fulness the skill, courage 
| supply them with men and stores in time of | and readiness of resource required of those 
|emergency. The path of travel of the flotilla | performing duty in the engine-room. The roar 
| to the far East was the lane most favorable for of the steam through the pipes, the hissing 
| of an occasional leak, the throbbing of the 

This voyage ought not to be regarded as a | numerous pumps, the din of the auxiliaries, the 
remarkable one, for recently the Norwegian | swish of the hull moving through the water 


The Voyage to the Philippines. 

















that if the present Congress should authorize 


further construction, its cost would approximate | life-boat Uraad completed a jour- 
at least nine hundred dollars per ton of dis- | ney from Norway to our coast, and 


placement. 

Weight for weight, the destroyer is more ex- | 
pensive than many of the modern heavy machine 
tools. It is, therefore, but logical, considering 
the limited results secured, that with each | 
succeeding year strong naval powers look with 
less favor upon the use of the craft as an 


efficient naval weapon. | efficient weapon has been mounted 


. Great Britain has been able to purchase 
battle-ships at a cost of about three hundred 
and forty dollars per ton of displacement. As 
the cost of naval construction in America is at 
least one-third higher than in England, battle- | 
Ships cost approximately nearly four hundred 
and fifty dollars per ton of displacement, or 
just about half that which we would have to 
pay, weight for weight, for torpedo craft. 
Twenty first-class destroyers can be built for 
the cost of a battle-ship. Nations whose re- | 
sources are limited naturally look with favor 
upon the construction of torpedo craft. As 


bearing upon the question of the military value | 





LONGITUDINAL SECTION OF A TORPEDO. 


of these boats, the general board of the navy 
States: ‘‘To neutralize something powerful and 
costly by means of an inferior and cheap agent 
has always been an attractive theme; but 
seldom, if ever, have the ends attained justified 
the brilliant expectations of those who have 
allowed their imaginations to run riot.’’ 

It was such a pleasing but disastrous fancy 
as this which caused the Spanish admiralty to 
believe that destroyers sent to Cuba in the 
early part of 1898 would play havoe with our 
blockading squadrons. 





As to the actual service | 


| on the destroyer. 





part of the voyage of the little craft 
was made in the winter season, 
when she encountered very severe 
weather. 

If the primary purpose of the hull 
of a modern naval vessel is to serve 
as a gun platform, then a very in- 


There is not one 
recorded authentic instance of a 


dirigible torpedo, launched from such a boat, and the vibration of the engines make it impos- 


| doing any substantial damage to any fighting | sible to receive or transmit an order orally. 


ship in motion, on which a fair lookout was| The vision of mechanies arrayed in oilskin 
kept. There are cases recorded where practi- | clothes, in an atmosphere of heated vapor, with 
cally abandoned ships or vessels at anchor | streams of water pouring over bearings and 
have been seriously injured, if not destroyed, | cross-heads, receiving and transmitting orders 


| by a torpedo striking them, but in some of | by pantomimie motions, is not only a weird 


these instances it would have been just as easy | sight, but one that makes a lasting impression 
for the attacking force to have gone aboard the upon all who have seen machinery operated 
helpless hulk and laid a train to the magazine. | under such unusual conditions. 

During the Chino-Japanese War an English 
transport carrying Chinese troops was sunk by 
|a torpedo discharged from a Japanese cruiser, | 
| and in the recent war a Japanese transport, 
likewise carrying armed troops, was sunk by a | service subjects one to such mental and 
| torpedo from a Russian war-ship. As some | physical strain as is undergone by the 

necessity undoubtedly existed for the sinking of | engineers in charge. Standing upon the heated 
both transports, there seems no reason why the | floor-plates, compelled to climb and descend 
work could not have been done as effectively steep ladders, and ever on the alert to prevent 
by the discharge of one or two shells from the | serious mishap, they find the work very exhaust- 
main battery of the heavy armed ships.. In ing. 

both cases the transports were about as helpless | While the sense of touch must be keenly exer- 
as a spy lined up before an execution firing- cised in noting the character and extent of the 
squad, and claims as to the effectiveness of vibration, the senses of sight, smell and taste 
any weapon used under such conditions are not | must also be brought into action to discharge 
likely to appeal either to the world’s sentiment | the duty efficiently. A taste of the feed-water 
or judgment. will tell if the condenser leaks, a whiff of 

The modern torpedo is not only a very | burning oil will give warning of the heating 


The Strain upon the Men. 





¢p ROBABLY no other duty in the naval 
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of a journal, and one’s sight must ever be on 
the alert to note if there is any tendency for 
things to go wrong. 

As typical of the preparedness of those in 
charge to meet every possible emergency, here 
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is an incident that shows how fully danger is 
anticipated and how coolly it is encountered. 

During the speed trial of one of our torpedo- 
boats the propeller shaft broke, causing the 
complete wreckage of the engine. The sever- 
ance of a seven-inch steam-pipe from the engine 
caused the small compartment to be instan- 
taneously filled with superheated steam. The 
pressure carried in the boilers was about two 
hundred and twenty-five pounds. 

A commissioned officer of the navy was in 
that engine-room, and standing in a position 
farthest from the only passageway to the deck. 
At the snapping of the shaft he instinctively 
threw both arms across his face. For several 
minutes his arms, hands, head and neck were 
exposed to the superheated steam; but not for 
one moment, while making his way to the 
deck, did he lose his presence of mind. 

With crossed arms protecting his face, but 
still using his hands to help pull himself up 
the bulkhead ladder, he fully realized that if 
he dropped his arms he would either be over- 
come by the inhalation of the heated fumes or 
that total blindness might result if the super- 
heated steam reached his eyes. 

This is one of many instances that could be 
given, showing that those who go down in the 
engine-room on such occasions unconsciously 
take in the danger of the situation, and prepare 
for possible emergencies. 


A Mass of Machinery. 





that the destroyer possesses, and this is 
secured by reason of the excessive instal- 
lation of machinery. The boiler installation of 
some destroyers exceeds threefold the boiler 
installation of ocean-going steamers of three 
times their tonnage. It is for this reason that 
practically three-fourths of the space beneath 
the main-deck is given to the motive appli- 
ances. 

While it requires men of exceptional skill, 
coolness and courage to operate the machinery, 
an equally brave and highly trained complement 
must be provided for the performance of duty 
on deck. It is dangerous work for the crew 
even to carry on routine duty at sea, for the 
modern destroyer has a cruising speed of fif- 
teen knots, and with a vessel ever rolling 
from side to side, extreme precaution must be 
taken to prevent men from being washed over- 
board. 

In action, the deck force is called upon to 
launch torpedoes, work the rapid-fire guns and 
manceuver the vessel, and no armor protection 
has been provided for such craft. This is dan- 
gerous work, and will account for the fact that 
the loss of life in both the Japanese 
and Russian navies during the late 
war has been very high in the 
torpedo fleet. 

The crews of such vessels secure 
very little rest and recreation, as 
the boats are employed on all kinds 
of missions. By reason of their 
narrow beam and light draft, the 
sleeping and messing facilities must 
of necessity be limited. 

The appearance of the crews of 

these boats best tells of the work done. The 
intent yet strikingly determined look, the bal- 
ging yet flashing eyes, the firm yet sunken 
cheek, the quick yet nervous stride and the 
wiry, muscular development of the: athlete tell 
better than words of the life on board a modern 
destroyer. 

No shirker or incompetent ever found a con- 
genial billet in such vessels, and one is not far 
out of the way in measuring the relative effi- 
ciency of the personnel of the various navies 
by the comparative skill, endurance, courage 
and morale of the crews of the rival torpedo 
fleets. 

The next conflict that we engage in will un- 
doubtedly be fought in great part upon the sea. 
With the declaration of war will come the 
necessity to commission every torpedo-boat and 
destroyer that we possess, and again these 
boats will be principally employed, as they 
were in the Spanish-American conflict, on all 
manner of duty except that for which they 
were designed. 

The destroyer has been weighed in the bal- 
ance of time and experience, and found wanting 
as a weapon of attack. As a naval auxiliary 
for training an engineering complement, as a 

| watch-dog for the battle-ship fleet and as a 
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scout it will be found to possess much more | surprise, it may be that with the coming years 











( THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





value than for the original purpose for which | such improvement will be effected as will 


it was designed and constructed. 
Still as war always gives opportunity for 


develop the boat into a valuable military 
weapon of offense. 


THE CHURCHILL LATCH-STRING. 


IN TEN CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER SEVEN. 














I’m sorry. I wanted to see 
somebody very much. And 
there’s no one at the other house, either. 
I’m away so much I see altogether too 
little of these people, Mrs. Fields.’’ 
spoke Doctor Forester of the city—the old | 


" - OBODY at home, eh? Well, 














away to when I’m tired. 
going to tell anybody about it except —’’ 

‘*Except every one he meets,’’ Fred 
said, gaily, to Celia, leading her toward 
the wide porch overlooking the river, 


Thus ls about which the May vines were beginning to 


cluster profusely. ‘‘He can’t keep it a secret. 


friend and family counselor of both Birches | I may as well warn you he’s going to invite 


and Churchills. 


His son Frederic—who had managed since | night in June. 
his return from study abroad to see much more | you have a chance to be thinking up a reason- was out of the way. 
| the party should come down to ‘‘The Banks’’ | 


of the Birch household than his father—was | able excuse.’ 


watching the conversation on the door-step from 
his position in the driver’s place on Doctor 
Forester’s big automobile, which stood at the 
curb. It was a cool day in May, and a light 
breeze was blowing. 

‘Tl don’t know but Miss Evelyn’s in the 
house somewhere, ’’ admitted Mrs. Fields. ‘‘ But 
I don’t suppose you’d care to see her?’’ 

‘‘Miss Evelyn? Why, certainly I should! 
Ask her to come down.’’ 

So presently Evelyn was at the door, her 
slender hand in the big one of the distinguished 
gentleman of whom she stood a little in awe. 

**All alone, Miss Evelyn?’’ said Doctor 
Forester. ‘‘Then suppose you get your hat and 
a warm jacket and come with us. Fred and I 
expected to pick up whomever we found and 
take them for a little run down to a certain 
place on the river.’’ 

Such an invitation was not to be resisted. 

Doctor Churchill and Charlotte were at the 
hospital; Randolph was with them, visiting 
his friends and protégés among the convalescent 
boys. Lucy had gone to town with the Birches, 
and nobody knew where Jeff and Just might be. 

‘*Suppose you sit back in the tonneau with 
me,’’ Doctor Forester suggested. ‘‘Fred likes 
to be the whole thing on the front seat there.’’ 
And he put Evelyn in and tucked her up. 
‘‘Wearing a cap? That’s good sense. It spoils 
my fun to take in a passenger with all sails 
spread. Hello, son, what are you stopping for? 
Oh, I see!’’ 

It was Celia’ Birch beside whom the motor 
was bringing up with such a sudden check to 
its speed. She had come round the corner of 
the street and had instantly presented to the 
quick vision of Mr. Frederic Forester a good 
and sufficient reason for coming to a stop. 

‘*Please come with us!’’ urged that young 
man, jumping out. ‘‘We’ve been to the house 
for you.’’ 

Celia put her hand to her head. 
am??? she asked. 

‘*Just as you are. That little chapeau will 
stay on all right. If it doesn’t I’ll lend you 
my cap. Will you keep me company in front? 
Father has appropriated Miss Evelyn behind 
there.’’ 

Celia mounted to the seat, and they were off 
through the wide streets, and presently away 
in the country, spinning along at a rate much 
faster than either passenger realized. The 
machine was a fine one, operating with so little 
fuss and fret that it was difficult to appreciate | 
the speed it was capable of attaining. 

‘*Oh, this is glorious, isn’t it, Evelyn?’’ cried 
Celia, over her. shoulder. 

Doctor Forester glanced from her to the young | 
girl on the seat beside him, smiling at both. 
‘I’m glad you put your trust in the chauffeur 
so implicitly. It took me some time to get used 
to him, but he proves worthy of confidence. 
I wouldn’t drive my own machine a block— 
never have. Yes, it’s delightful to go whirling 
along over the country in this way. I suppose | 
you don’t know where I’m taking you?’’ | 

“I don’t think we much care,’’ Celia an- 
swered, and Evelyn nodded. Both were pink- 
cheeked and bright-eyed with the delight of the 
motion. 

The doctor did not explain where they were 
going until they had nearly reached their | 
destination. They had passed many fine country 
places all along the way, and had reached a | 
fork in the river. The broad road leading 
on up the: river was left behind as they turned | 
to the left, following the windings of the smaller | 
stream. | 

The character of the houses along the way 
had changed at once. They had become com- 
fortable farmhouses, with now and then a place 
of more modern aspect. 

‘*This is the sort of thing I prefer,’’? Doctor | 
Forester announced,. with satisfaction. ‘‘I| 
wouldn’t give a picayune to own one of those | 
castles back there. But down here I’m going | 
to show you my ideal of comfort.’’ 

Fred turned in at a gateway and drove on 
through orchards and grove to a house behind 
the trees on the river bank. ; 

‘‘Doesn’t that look like home?’’ exclaimed 
the doctor, as they alighted. ‘‘Well, it is home! 
I bought it yesterday, just as it stands. Nothing 
fine about it, outside or in. I wanted it to run 


**Just as I 





| her with a quizzical smile. 


‘* As if we could want one! 
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rather taken off my feet for an instant. Char- 
lotte heard, and came up. I wish you could 
have seen the expression on the face of Mrs. 
Andrew Churchill! 
the more crushed, Lucy or I. I assure you I 
was anxious to take them both to lunch after 
that, Mrs. Andrew had made it so clearly | 
impossible. ’’ 

‘*The perversity of human nature,’’ laughed | 
Celia. ‘‘Poor Lucy! Charlotte won’t stand 
the child’s absurd affectations.’’ 

‘*Come here, and listen to my plan!’’ called 


| Doctor Forester, unable to wait longer to unfold 
I’m not | 


it. So for the next half-hour the plan was dis- 
cussed in all its bearings. 

Celia proposed at once that they keep it a 
secret from Charlotte until the last possible 
moment, and this was agreed upon. Then 
Evelyn suggested, a little shyly, that it also 
remain unknown to Jeff. He was to be gradu- 
ated from college about the middle of June, was 


| you and the whole family out here for a fort- | | very busy and hurried, and might appreciate | 
So if you don’t want to come} the whole thing better when commencement | 


It was finally decided that | 


What a charming | upon the evening of Jeff’s commencement day, 


DRAWN BY 
8. 4. 


ROSENMEYVER. 


JEFF MOUNTED A PROSTRATE LOG AND GAVE VENT TO A VIGOROUS 
AND SINCERE DISCOURSE. 


plan for us! 
all of us?’’ 

‘*Every one, under both roofs. 
it’s a jolly plan for us, and I’m holding my 
breath till I know you’ll come.’’ 


somebody else. 
really had a pretty hard winter.’’ 


‘*So I should imagine, for. the first year of | in the season. 


one’s married life. 


I assure you | 
| Celia and Evelyn, Mrs. Birch and the others | 


arrangement should be a complete surprise. 
The date was only three weeks ahead, and 


| found plenty to do in getting ready for the out- 
‘‘What a lovely rest it will be for Charlotte!’’ | ing, to say nothing of seeing that neither Char- 
murmured Celia, thinking at once, as usual, of | | lotte nor Jeff made other engagements for the 


I’m afraid I couldn’t be as | argued Just with his brother. 


‘*She won’t own it, but she’s | period. 


**No, no, let’s not get in our camping so early 
It’ll be all over too soon, then,’’ 
Upon Just 


hospitable as she and her husband—not all at | devolved the task of heading Jeff off for those 


once, you know. Do you think it’s paid?’’ 

‘‘What? Having the three through the win- 
ter?’’? Celia glanced at Evelyn, who at the 
other end of the long porch with Doctor Forester 
was gazing with happy eyes out over the sunlit 
river. 

“Oh, I’m sure Charlotte and Andy would 
both say so. In Evelyn’s case I think there’s 
no doubt about it. From being a delicate little 
invalid she’s come to be the healthy girl you 
see there. Not very vigorous yet, of course, 
but in a fair way to become so, Andy thinks.’’ 

‘*Yes, I can see,’’ admitted Forester, thought- 
fully, ‘‘but those other youngsters —’’ 

Celia laughed. 
everybody out here in this delicious air and 
in the company of people she thoroughly liked. 
Even Lucey Peyton seemed less of an infliction. 

‘Little Ran has certainly 
much,’’ she said, warmly. ‘‘ And even Lucy —’’ 

‘*Has Lucy improved?’? Forester looked at 
**The last time I 
saw her I thought she was rather going back- 
ward. I met her by accident in town one day. 
Charlotte was shopping, and Lucy was wait- 
ing. She rushed up to me as to a long-lost 
friend. She practically invited me to invite 
herself and Charlotte to lunch with me—she 
rather grudgingly included Charlotte. 


It was easy to think well of | 


prospective two weeks. 


‘*Besides, I’ve an idea 
Lanse may prefer July or August.’’ 

“‘If you’d been boning for examinations the 
way I have,’’ retorted Jeff, ‘‘your one idea 
would be to get off into the wilderness just as 
soon as your sheepskin was fairly in your hands. 
I don’t see why you argue against going in 
June. You were eager enough for it a week 
ago.’’ 

“Oh, not so awfully eager. 

**You were in a frenzy to go. 
cooled off, if you have.’’ 

‘*He’s hopeless,’’? Just confided to Evelyn. 
‘*His granite mind is set on going camping in 
June, and I can’t get him off it. 


T nl? 
And I haven’t 


now’s your time to try ’em on him. He’ll 


| spoil the whole thing.’’ 


improved very | 


‘Write your brother Lansing to tell Jeff to put 
it off on his aceount,’’ suggested Evelyn. 

“That won’t do, unfortunately, for Lanse 
has been uncertain about going all the time.’’ 

“T’ll try to think of something,’’ promised 
Evelyn. 

She had a chance before the day was over. 
Jeff appeared, late in the afternoon, and in- 
vited her to take a walk with him, 


“‘T’ll tell you what I want,’’ he said, as they | 
I was | went along. 


‘*Let’s go down by the old bridge 


I don’t know which felt | 


If you’ve | 
any little tricks of persuasiveness all your own | 








pacts the pond, and if there’s nobody about I’d 
| like to have you do me the favor of listening 
while I spout my class-day oration. Would 
you mind ?’’ 

**T shall be delighted,’’ answered Evelyn, 
and this program was carried out accordingly. 
Down behind the willows Jeff mounted a pros- 
| trate log and gave vent to a vigorous and sincere 
| discourse. 

‘Splendid !’’ cried his audience, as he fin- 
ished. ‘‘If you do it half as well as that it 
will be a great success.’’ 

‘‘Glad you think so.’’ Jeff descended from 
the log with a flushed brow and an air of relief. 
‘‘l’m not the fellow for class orator, I know, 
but I’m it, and I don’t want to disgrace the 
crowd. Pretty down here, isn’t it?’’ 

‘*Beautiful. It makes me very blue to think 
of leaving it—as if I oughtn’t to* be simply 
thankful I could be here so long. It was lovely 
of your sister and brother to insist on my staying 
when my brother Thorne had to go to Japan 
so suddenly.’”’ 

‘*You’re not going soon ?’’ 
mayed. 

‘Two weeks after your commencement,’’ 
said Evelyn. ‘‘My brother’s ship should be in 
port by the last of June, and I want to surprise 
him by being at home when he reaches there. 
I shall leave here the minute he gets into San 
Francisco.’’ 

“Oh, that’s too bad. I’d forgotten there 
was any such thing as your going away. You 
seem—why, you seem one of us, you know!’’ 
declared Jeff, as if there could be no stronger 
bond of union. 

“‘Oh, thank you—it’s good of you to say so. 
You’ve all been so kind I can’t half tell you 
how I appreciate it. We’ll have to make the 
most of June, I think,’’ said Evelyn, smiling 
a little wistfully, and looking away across the 
little pond. 

“I should say so. We'll have every sort of 
lark we can think of the minute commence- 
ment’s— Oh, I was going camping after that, 
but I’ll put it gff. Just was arguing that way 
only this morning, but I saw no good reason 
for waiting then. Now I do.’’ 

‘*I’m sorry to have you put it off,’’ protested 
Evelyn, with art. ‘‘Hadn’t you better go on 
with your plans, if they’re all made? _ Of course 
I should be sorry, but — 

“Oh, I’ll put it off!’’ said Jeff, decidedly, 
with the very human wish to do the thing he 
need not do. 

So it was settled. Commencement came rap- 
idly on, bringing with it the round of festivals 
peculiar to that season. Jeff insisted on the 
presence of his entire family at every event, 
and for a week, as Charlotte said, it seemed as 
if they all lived in flowered organdies and white 
gloves. 

“*T’m really thankful this is the last,’’ sighed 
Celia, coming over with her mother and Just 
to join the party assembling for the final great 

occasion on the Churchills’ porch. ‘‘Eve- 
lyn, how dear you look in that forget-me-not 
frock! And that hat is a dream.’’ 

‘*Well, people, we must be off. When it’s 
all over, let’?s come out here on the porch in 
the dark and luxuriate.’’ 

‘*That will be a rest,’’ agreed Celia, with 

\ a private pinch of Evelyn’s arm, and Lucy 
' and Randolph giggled. 

The younger two had been let into the 
secret only within the last twenty-four 
hours, fears being entertained that they 
might not be safe repositories of mystery. 
Celia gave them a warning look as she 





Jeff looked dis- 


Does he really mean to include and that to him and Charlotte the whole | passed them, and kept them away from Char- 


| lotte during the car ride into the city. 

| ‘*How well the dear boy looks!’’ whispered 
his family, one to another, as the class filed 
into the university chapel in cap and gown. 
They were in a front row, where Jeff could 
look down at them when he should come upon 
the stage for his diploma. 

There was not the slightest possibility of his 
looking, either there or anywhere else. His 
oration had been delivered on class day, and 
his only remaining part in the exercises of 
graduation was to listen respectfully to the dis- 
tinguished gentlemen who took part, and to 
watch with interested eyes the conferring of 
many higher degrees before it came time for 
himself and his class to receive the sonorous 
Latin address which ended by bestowing upon 
them the title of Bachelor of Arts. 

It was a proud moment, nevertheless, and 
many hearts beat high when it came. Down 
in that row near the front father and mother, 
brothers and sisters and friends watched a 
| certain erect figure as if there were no others 
worth looking at—as all over the hall other 
| affectionate eyes watched other youthful, manly 
forms. 

Jeff had worked hard for his degree, being 
| not by nature a student, like his elder brother 
| Lansing, but fonder of active, outdoor life than 
of books. He had been incited to deeds of valor 
in the classroom only by the grim determination 
not to disgrace the family traditions or the 
scholarly ancestors to whom he had often been 
pointed back. 

**Thank heaven it’s over!’’ exulted Jeff, 
| with his classmates, when, after the last trium- 
phant speech of the evening, the audience was 
| dismissed to the strains of a rejoicing orchestra. 

‘‘Say, fellows, I’m going to bolt. Hello, 
| Just! Ask Evelyn for me if she won’t go home 
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flying with me in the Houghton auto—Carolyn’s | 


just sent me word.’’ 

‘‘That will be just the thing,’’ whispered 
Celia to Evelyn, when the message came. ‘‘Go 
with him, but don’t let him stop at the Hough- 
tons’. Whisper it to Carolyn, and see that he’s 
safely on the porch with you when we get 
there.’? 

Evelyn nodded and disappeared with Just, 
who took her to his brother. 

“Now we’re off,’’? murmured Jeff, as he and 
Evelyn followed Carolyn and her brother out 
through a side entrance. ‘‘Whata night! What 
a moon! My, but it feels good to be out in the 
open air after that powwow in there!’’ 

They had half an hour to themselves in the 
quiet of the moonlit porch before the others, 
coming by electric car, could reach home. 

They filled the time by sitting quietly on the 
top step, Jeff in the subdued mood of the young 
graduate who sees, after all, much to regret in 
the coming to an end of the years of getting 
ready for his life-work. He was, besides, not 
a little wearied by the final examinations, prep- 
aration for his part in commencement, and the 
closing round of exercises. Evelyn, herself 
somewhat fatigued, leaned back against the 
porch pillar and gladly kept silence. 

Before the others came Jeff spoke abruptly. 
“Tt isn’t everybody who knows when to let 
a fellow be an oyster,’’ he said, gratefully. 
“But I’m getting over the oyster mood now, 
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when you go? 

“Oh, no,’? Evelyn answered. 
so many of you, and you have such good times | 
together, you can’t mind much when’ a stranger | 
goes away.’ 

‘**Call yourself that?’’ Jeff laughed. ‘‘Well, 
I assure you we don’t. You’re too thoroughly 
one of us—in the way of liking the things we 
like and despising the things we despise. Hello, 
here come the people! It was rather stealing 
a march on them to race home in an auto and 
let them follow by car, wasn’t it? Let’s go 
make ’em some lemonade to cheer their souls.’’ 

‘‘All right.’? Evelyn was wondering if this 
would give her the necessary chance to change 
her dress, when the big Forester automobile 
rounded the corner and rolled up to the curb, 
just as the party from the car reached the steps. 

Behind it followed a second car of still more 
ample dimensions. 

“‘T’ve come to take the whole party for a 
moonlight ride down the river !’’ called Frederic 
Forester. ‘‘Go take off those cobweb frocks 
and put on something substantial. I’ll give you 
ten minutes. I’ve the prettiest sight to show 
you you’ve seen this year.’’ 

“*T believe I’m too .tired and sleepy to go,’’ 
said Charlotte to Andy, as he followed her up- 
stairs. ‘‘This week of commencing has about 
finished me. Can’t you excuse me to Fred? 
You go with them, if you like.’’ 

“‘I don’t like, without you.’’ Doctor Church- 
ill was divesting himself of white cravat and 
collar. ‘‘I know you’re worn out, dear, but 
I think the ride will brace you up. It’s hot 
in the house to-night; it will be blissfully cool 
out on the river road. Besides, Forester would 
be disappointed. It isn’t every night he comes 
for us with a pair of autos.’’ 

“Tf I were going all alone with you in the 
runabout,’’ sighed Charlotte, with a languor 
unusual to her. 

“I know; I’d like that better myself. But 
you needn’t talk on this trip—there are enough 
to keep things lively without you. You shall 
sit next your big boy, and he’ll hold your hand 
in the dark,’’ urged Doctor Churchill, gaily. 

“On that condition, then,’’? and Charlotte 
rose from among the pillows, where she had 
sunk, 

There was certainly something very refreshing 
about the swift motion in the Juneair. Leaning 
against her husband’s shoulder, Charlotte began 
to rest. 

It had been a busy week, the heat had been 
of that first unbearable high temperature of 
mid-June with which some seasons assault 
us, and young Mrs. Churchill had felt her 
responsibilities more heavily than ever before. 
As the car flew down the yiver road she shut 
her eyes. 

*‘Why, where are we turning in?’’ Charlotte 
opened her eyes. She had been almost asleep, 
soothed by the cool and quiet. 

‘‘Took ahead through the trees,’’ Doctor 
Churchill said in her ear, and Charlotte sat up. 

She saw on the river bank, far ahead, a low 
house with long porches, hung thickly with 
Chinese lanterns. Each window glowed with 
one of the swinging globes, and long lines of 
them stretched off among the trees. At one 
side gleamed two white tents, and in front of 
these burned bonfires. 

“What is it? It must bea lawn party. But 
we’re not dressed for it!’’? murmured Charlotte, 
her eyes wide open now. 

Just then a tremendous shout from the auto- 
mobile in front rang through the grove. 
own car ran up to the steps, where stood Doctor 
Forester and John Lansing Birch under the 
lanterns, both dressed from head to foot in 
white. 

“‘Welcome to The Banks!’’ the doctor cried. 
“Charlotte, my dear, why this expression of 
amazement? You’ve only come to my house 


Their | 
| of the rocks projecting like the rim of a basin 
| above the eagles’ aerie. 








|of the fawns. 
|came up with his game a pair 











party, my woods party, my river party—for a | 


| for wild animals, and one day 
and feel like talking. Do you know, you’re | discovered the fresh path of a 
going to leave an awful vacancy behind you | doe and two fawns, which were 


‘*There are | at a certain point on the river. 








fortnight—all of you. Will you stay, or are you 


going to sit staring down at us with those big | outstretched arms. 


black eyes forever ?’’ 


**I think I’ll stay,’’ said Charlotte, happily, | 
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slipping down from the car into her brother’s hunter or person in search of him, there could 


O Lanse! 


te? 


**O Lanse! 
| good to see you. What a surprise! 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


THE ADVENTURE OF “LONE BOY” 











HEN he was yet 
Al a small lad he 
had earned the 
name of ‘‘Lone Boy,’’ 
because of solitary 
tramps which took him 
a long way from his own 
Sioux village. He was, 
in fact, best content 
when wandering among 
the breaks and cafions 
of the Smoky Hill River. 
At eleven years he met with 
an adventure which gave him 
another name among his peo- 
ple. 
He had learned to set snares 











in the habit of going to drink 


After several attempts Lone 
Boy succeeded in snaring one 
But when he 


of bald eagles had already 
attacked and killed the fawn. 

The young Sioux was very 
angry. He had intended, if 
he should take a young deer 
alive, to carry the animal home 
for a pet. For some time he 
had known where this pair of 
eagles—at least, as he believed 
—had their nest. He had in- 
deed planned to watch the 
growth of their young ones, 
and to lie in wait to shoot 
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HE GOT A FIERCE 
BUFFET FROM THE 
EAGLE’S WING. 
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them upon their first unwary descent from their | ledge he heard a shrill, piercing scream directly 


aerie. 


It’s be no hope of escape. 


He was trapped as the wolf is trapped, or 
| even as he had snared the fawn. The narrow 
shelf upon which the eagles’ nest had been built, 
and from which the leaning pine had grown, 


was only some ten steps in length, and but a 
pace or two in width at the widest. It wasa 


hollow trough, enclosed by a basin-like rim, 
and was filled with pine-cones, needles and 
other rubbish. And this little shelf suspended 
in mid-air was half a bow-shot above the bottom 
of the cafion. 

In vain Lone Boy scanned the face of the 
ledge from which he had dropped. There was 
no possible handhold within reach, and the 
bushy pine had leaned so far out to catch 
the sunlight that its flimsy tops came nowhere 
near the rock rim above. 

If within a very few days some one should 
pass within hailing distance, there would be a 
chance of rescue ; otherwise not. 

Again the lad crawled within the tent-like 
shelter of the pine, where for a time he watched 
the uneasy eaglets flop about and peck at the an- 
noying strings which hampered them. Toward 
night the old eagles returned, and one of them 
bore a cock sage-grouse in its talons. 

Lone Boy was near to laughter when the dead 
bird was deposited upon the nest, fer the tied 
eaglets struggled spitefully, jerking the quarry 
back and forth, flapping their wings, and pulling 
against each other for possession. In the mean- 
time the old eagle sat with a solemn look of 
inquiry upon its face, and finally flew away, 
croaking in apparent disgust. 

The boy crawled from hiding. Some of that 
grouse he must have, and he secured the leg 
and a portion of the breast for his supper. This, 
of course, he was forced to eat raw. 

That night he slept fitfully, and before morning 
his throat was parched with thirst. When an 
eagle brought a rabbit to the aerie, and he had 
secured a portion, he was ynable to eat more 
than a mouthful or two. So he lay within the 
pine’s shelter, watching the eagles, and listening 
for any stir of life which should betoken a 
hunter within sound of his voice. 

The eaglets had grown sullen pulling at their 
strings, and each lay or sat upon its own side 
of the nest, sourly dozing, except when a parent 
bird appeared. Then there were strange con- 
tortions of the body, with wings raised aloft 

|and gaping red maws. Lone Boy now noted, 


It was sometimes quite easy to secure | overhead, and looked up to see both the old | too, that the old birds fed their young sepa- 


the much-prized tail-feathers of the bald eagle in | eagles hovering along the scarp, not a bow-shot | rately, apparently accepting the situation with- 


this way. 


However, there was always the risk that | 


| above his head. 


One of them had poised, flapping its great | 


| out further inquiry. After bringing some small 
bird or animal, either eagle would sit for a time 


another hunter might be on the watch, and so | wings, the tips of which almost brushed the | perched and preening, upon some near-by crag, 


secure the prize at the opportune moment. 
reflection, Lone Boy 


determined at once to | angry red eyes of the bird as it stooped for a | 


attempt a capture of the young eagles, and so | swoop. 


to revenge himself upon the parent birds for | 


the killing of his young deer. 


The lad made a frantic effort to draw him- | 
self upward, and in the same instant the eagle | 


Upon | rocks, and he could see the craned neck and | wholly oblivious of its rapacious, gorging off- 


spring. 

Watching these birds, Lone Boy retained his 
interest in life for another sun; then the fever 
of thirst consumed him. For several days he 





More than once, from an opposing height, he | shot downward like a hurled missile, with | | lay under the pine in a semiconscious state. 
had marked the position of the éagles’ nest. a hissing scream that set Lone Boy’s nerves | Half the people of his village might have passed 
The huge pile of sticks was built upon a cleft | | all a-tingle. 


rock near to the top of a cliff which overhung | 


the sandy bed of a cajion. 


This cliff was nearly a half-day’s journey | when he got a fierce buffet from the eagle’s | 
up the river, but Lone Boy set out at the wing. 


He had drawn himself half-way up, and was 


| about to fling a knee upon the rim of the rock 


coyote’s gait, and before noon had reached the | upon the rock was broken. 


crest of the height directly above the nest. 


Like a falling stone he dropped to the shelf 


Here he seated himself beneath a pine and | below, and would have tumbled headlong into 
watched. Presently he saw both the old eagles | the cafion but for the friendly leaning pine, 


sail away into the blue ether. 


| which stretched some limbs across the path of 


Then Lone Boy rose and began the descent his descent. 


—a perilous business. Hitherto he had refrained 
from attempting it only because of the apparent | 
impossibility of bringing the birds back, even 
should he succeed in reaching their perch. Now 


For a moment Lone Boy hung, clinging to 


these boughs, half-suspended over the depths; 
| then he scrambled to safety under the sheltering 
| pine. He did this just in time to escape a fresh 


he had determined to descend upon them if he | onset from one of the eagles, which swooped at 


could, and to pitch them off into the cajion, 
where he could pluck the coveted feathers at 
his leisure. 


To go directly down the face of the ledge | 


was impossible; so he made his way along the 
seams and crevasses of the crowning rocks, 
keeping in view as much as possible the top 
of a leaning pine which stood beside the eagles’ 
nest. 

For some lengths of his body the descent was 
easier than the lad had thought, and he was 
already calculating with much satisfaction that 
he could really bring those young eagles up, one 
at a time, when he came to a horizontal crevasse 
which he knew to be the main obstacle to suc- 
cess. 

Eagerly he stretched his length upon a sharp 
crown of rock and peered down upon a shelf 
some yards below, where the leaning pine 
had its root. Near the tree was a heap of 
sticks, bones, feathers and refuse, and two great 
squabs of birds, feathered yet downy, sprawled 
upon the pile. 


It was such a little way to drop, and yet, | 


crane his neck as he might, Lone Boy could 
see no shrub nor projection which he might lay 
hold upon. 


He crawled along the rim of the crevasse, look- | 


ing down from every possible point of view ; but 
every where the incline dipped inward, the edges 


Finally, almost despairing, the lad let himself 
down, clinging with both hands to the edges. 


Thus cautiously he felt with his moccasined | 


toes the face of the ledge, seeking for some niche 
or coign of vantage. 
While he was thus dangling over the rim of 


| serutiny of the ledge above and below, 


| him, screaming wrathfully. 

The leaning pine had grown a network of 
| small limbs, and its foliage was very dense. 
Crawling under the drooping boughs, Lone Boy 
| was able to hide himself completely even from 
| the keen eyes of the eagles. Yet the birds con- 
| tinued to wheel about their aerie, noisily excited 
| for a time. 

The lad lay very still within his shelter, 

peering from under cover at the pair of newly 
fledged eaglets, which had flopped awkwardly 


| off their pile of sticks when the intruder dropped 


| upon their perch. 


These young birds now hugged the rock ledge 
with bodies flattened and wings drooping, evi- 


| dently much depressed by the descent of this 


strange creature and by the worried screams of 
the parent birds. 

However, as Lone Boy continued in hiding, 
the old eagles became calmer, and after a time 
seemed to have forgotten altogether the cause 
of alarm. They finally sailed away in search 
of fresh prey. 

Lone Boy now crawled cautiously out of his 
hiding-place. His first move, boy-like, was to 
pounce upon the young eagles, giving them no 


| opportunity to flop off their perch and into the 


cafion. 

In a brief time, sitting astride the two, the 
lad had cut strings from his buckskin leggings, 
and made fast a leg of each bird to pine shrubs 
which grew close to their nest. He tied them 
just far enough apart sd that they could not 
become entangled. _ 

When this was done he began to take account 
of his situation; and very soon, upon keen 
he dis- 


covered that without rescue by some passing 





He was flung backward, and his hold | 


| through the cafion looking for him, and he could 
not have heeded, much less have answered, their 
calls. 

Then, on a cool morning, when a heavy dew 
was glittering upon the pine-needles, he came. 
suddenly into possession of his faculties. Feel- 
ing -strangely light of head and body, but 
with every sense alert, he came out from 
hiding. 

He felt as if walking upon air, and stood 
upon the rock rim, looking down into the cation, 
feeling that he was quite capable of jumping 
down there upon the sands without taking burt. 
If only he might jump far enough! He looked 
down at his hands and bare arms, which 
appeared to be nothing but skin and bone, and 
a startling thought came into his mind. 

Why not take the young eagles and jump! 
They would help to bear up his lightened 
weight! 

No sooner thought than put in execution. 
He turned to the eaglets, untied the hissing, 
pecking birds, now almost full-grown and full- 
feathered, and cut the thongs which bound 
them. They flapped their wings strongly, and 
nearly wrenched their legs out of his weak 
hands. 

Then, in a sudden, desperate rush, he bore 
them over the verge of the rock shelf and dropped 
into the spaces of thé cafion. Down, down 
they dropped, the boy’s arms wide-spread and 
the eaglets flapping their untried wings. 

The descent was appallingly swift, but the 
vigorous efforts of the birds carried the trio 
forward in a slant which plunged them into the 
sand at the cafon’s bottom. Lone Boy stag- 
gered to his feet, alive and whole. 

Still dizzy and feeling very queer, the lad saw 
the earth spin round him for a moment. Then 
again tying the eaglets’ legs, he staggered to the 
river bank, a half bow-shot’s distance. There 
he quenched his thirst after the cautious manner 
| of his kind. 
| A half-hour later he was able to visit a patch 
of ripe raspberries, and despite his swollen 
tongue, to eat heartily of the luscious fruit. 

A half-eaten rabbit, which he had kicked off 
the eagles’ perch, still further renewed his vigor, 
and after a half-day’s rest he was able to go 
slowly homeward, dragging his captives afte: 
him. 

At the Brulé Sioux village, in honor of this 
exploit, he was named Wambli Yuza, Catches 
Eagles, by which name he is known to this day. 
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THE NEW JAPANESE AMBASSADOR 


CURRENT TOPICS. 
Ta look into the diary you began with 
the new year, and see how many entries 
follow the brave, voluminous records of the 
first few days. 


year in New York City two hundred 
and thirty million dollars were expended 
in building—an amount that would rear a city 
of considerable size. 


phat of justice may also be servants of 
charity. A New York marshal who went 
to evict a family from rooms for which the rent 
was long unpaid found the parent sick in bed 
and the older children trying to earn a living. 
He pocketed the writ, started a subscription 
for the benefit of the family, and relieved their 
immediate difficulty. 


tudents of politics will be interested to follow 
the career of the Lincoln party which, after 
coming into life in Pennsylvania in the last 
campaign, has decided to take part in the next 
election for a legislature, governor and United 
States senator in the state. The object of the 
party is rather to wage war on political corrup- 
- tion than to urge the adoption of specific policies, 
except the policy of honesty. 
eading Matter for Farmers,’’ a report re- 
cently published by the Department of 
Agriculture, shows that during the past year 
the department issued on an average four publi- 
cations a day. Probably most farmers did not 
have time to read them all, and some used part 
of their spare time reading other things, but 
the department tried to give all possible infor- 
mation for the good of every kind of farmer. 
j= Hay’s article on Franklin in France is 
published posthumously in a recent maga- 
zine. It contains at least one memorable sen- 
tence, the more memorable’ because it sums up 
the life of our first great statesman and man of 
letters, and was uttered by another American 
statesman who was also a man of letters: ‘‘To 
teach is better than to deny, to love and trust 
is wiser than to hate and doubt, to create is 
nobler than to destroy.’’ 
bloid education’? has been a common 
satirical term for the kind of instruction 
crammed into students who are preparing for 
examinations and for the kind compressed into 
easy handbooks, to be taken by whoever will 
in ten bites. President G. Stanley Hall of 
Clark University has coined a new term for the 
stuff—‘‘baled hay education,’’? The problem 
for teachers is to furnish to students education 
which will fit with the systems of grades and 
examinations, and shall at the same time be 
natural, nutritive and inspiring, and to avoid, 
on the other hand, a too leisurely and aimless 
cropping of clover in many far-lying fields. 
cm details of a recent wedding in Shanghai 
‘illustrate how the ancient customs and 
‘*spirits of ancestors’’ underlie all that is modern 
in the vast Chinese Empire. The. bridegroom, 
a highly educated Christian, has for years 
dressed in European clothes, but for the wedding 
ceremony he resumed his native dress. The 
bride, daughter of progressive although not 
Christian parents, had never had her feet bound ; 
but she hobbled up the aisle of the English 
church, supported on each side by attendanis, 
as an aristocratic lady with tiny feet would be 
forced to walk. Bridesmaids, ushers, the wed- 
ding march from ‘‘ Lohengrin, ’’ and the ritual of 
the Church of England were other accessories 
of the occasion. 


athan Meyer Shaikowitz Shomer is not a 
name familiar to most Americans, yet it is 

the name of the man who at the time of his 
death, a few weeks ago, was probably the best- 
beloved writer in America. He was a Russian 
Jew, who wrote poems, plays, novels and essays 
in Yiddish for the East Side Jews of New 
York City. His first work was in Hebrew, and 
his plays were produced in Odessa in the lan- 
guage of the Old Testament. When the theater 


was closed there, he went to New York, and | 


to reach his people adopted the dialect that 
most of them understood. Thousands followed 
his hearse, and the rabbis went to the doors of 
the synagogues and paid the tribute of respect 
as the procession passed. He was careless of 


money, and sold for a few dollars copyrights 
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| that brought thousands to the buyers; but he | would be in a tribe of predatory savages. The 
| wrote for his people, and won such affection | governmertt of the United States is trying to 


and gratitude as have not been expressed in 
| America for any other writer since Dickens 
| was welcomed in New York. 


he name of Edward A. MacDowell is not 

widely known save among musical people. 
| MacDowell was known by them as.one of the 
greatest modern composers. He had produced 
more than a hundred and thirty pieces of music 
of high quality. His admirers ranked him with 
Grieg and Brahms. The past tense has been 
used here because he will produce no more 
music. It was announced a few weeks ago 
that he had broken down from overwork at the 
age of forty-three. His physicians explain his 
condition by saying that he crowded forty years 
of work into twenty. His cessation from labor 
is worthy of note because he is one of the men 
who in recent years have proved that America 
can produce great artistic works. 


* ¢ 


CARELESSNESS AND CHARACTER. 


Hearing and doing, we build on the rock; 
Hearing alone, we build on the sand. 
Selected. 
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THE MANUFACTURE OF CITIZENS. 


mong the chief election scandals of the past 
and the present, the exercise of the right of 
suffrage by aliens improperly or fraudu- 
lently naturalized is one of the oldest and most 
persistent. The evil has been known for more 
than half a century, and in more than one 
instance the issue of a national election has 
been changed by the votes of men who had no 
right to become American citizens. 

Moreover, a great many of the questions with 
which the State Department has had to deal in 
treating with foreign governments have arisen 
from claims of right to protection by persons 
who have taken out naturalization papers in 
this country, and afterward returned to the 
land of their birth, where—intentionally or 
accidentally —they have become involved in 
political difficulties. 

These and other considerations led the late 
Secretary Hay to recommend the appointment 
of a commission to propose changes in the law; 
and the commission appointed by the President 
has just reported. 

It is recommended that candidates for natu- 
ralization be required to sign a declaration that 
they intend to reside permanently in the United 
States ; that no person shall be naturalized who 
is not familiar with English as a spoken lan- 
guage ; that the right of naturalization be limited 
to the national courts, and a few specified state 
courts, and that no certificates be granted within 
thirty days of a presidential or congressional 
election. 

Other measures to prevent fraud are the sub- 
stitution for the present declaration of intention 
to become a citizen, of a petition to the court 
which is afterward to grant the papers of natu- 
ralization; and a uniform certificate on paper 
that cannot be counterfeited. 

These are most important propositions, and 
it is not easy to see how reasonable objection 
can be made to any one of them, unless it be to 


familiar with English. 
* © 


ANOTHER TROUBLESOME NEIGHBOR. 

hat they call government in Santo 
W Domingo is a very different thing from 

that which goes by.the same name in 
the United States. The Companion has already 
chronicled the flight from his capital of Presi- 
dent Morales, who made himself president 


through revolution only a year or two ago. 
The fugitive head of the state took refuge with 


culty, for there are always insurgents in Santo 
Domingo. 

This is the sixth change in government since 
President Heureaux was assassinated in 1899, 
Not one of them was peaceful. Heureaux 
held office for fifteen years. He maintained 
himself by killing his opponents when they 
became dangerous. He fired the gun or used 
the sword with his own hand if he thought 
that his agents would let the victim escape. 

General Morales followed the example of this 
despot. When he entered office he was told 
that a demonstration against him had been 
planned, and thereupon ordered the two sus- 
pected leaders of the movement to be shot. 
During his short term of office many other men 
have been killed without preliminary trial and 
conviction by regularly constituted courts. 

The republic is deeply in debt. To prevent 
European powers from taking possession of the 
custom-houses in the interest of European cred- 
itors, an arrangement is in force under which 
Americans are collecting the customs in several 
ports, and dividing the proceeds between the 
public treasury and the creditors of the republic. 

Government in the island has long been a 
| farce. Even during the fifteen years’ reign of 
President Heureaux—it is not proper to call it 
anything else than a reign—the comparative 
calm was the calm of terror rather than of peace. 
To-day the semblance of calm has disappeared, 
and life and property are as unsafe as they 





the requirement that the candidate shall be | 





some insurgents, whom he found without diffi- | 





decide what to do to reduce the menace to 
American interests which results from continued 
disorder in the island. 
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BETTER WHEN WISER. 


Still humanity grows dearer 
Being learned the more. 
Jean Ingelow. 


e¢ © 
WOMAN’S ENEMY. 


*€ Tt is not the work that tires you at all; it is 

| the way you do it,’’ said a wise counselor 

to a discouraged and broken-down school- 
teacher. 

The word fits the case of many a woman 
who is not a school-teacher. The farmer’s 
wife who does the whole week’s work in her 
imagination after she goes to bed Sunday night ; 
the bookkeeper who in her dreams adds columns 
of figures to bring out an obstinate balance; the 
schoolgirl who grows hot and cold in anticipation 
of an examination; the dressmaker who never 
forgets her apprehension lest her customer shall 
not be pleased—all these and a score of other 
kinds of women need to learn the lesson of the 
value of the mind at ease. 

A conscientious, worrying wife of a Maine 
farmer hurried to the hen-house one icy day 
with a pan of food. She slipped and fell—and 
a broken hip stopped the quick footstep and 
dulled the keen vision for ‘‘things which must 
be done.’’ For three months the patient lay in 
bed, alone many hours of each day, thinking 
over her life and habits and responsibilities— 
her successes and her failure. When she could 
hobble to a wheeled chair, she was a different 
creature from the anxious, nervous woman who 
had been forced to submit to imprisonment. 

A perspective of the months and years of life, 
a new conviction that peace of mind is more 
important than pies and cakes, a sense of pro- 
portion which included herself and the claims 
of her own nature as well as the appetites of 
her hungry family and the profits of the farm, 
had revealed themselves to her in the long days 
of enforced inactivity. 

‘*My broken hip saved my life and my soul, 
too, I guess,’’ the grateful woman used to say, 
with the smile of one who had found that the 
worst enemy of good work is worry. 
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THURSDAYS AT THE WHITE HOUSE. 


or seven successive Thursdays, with the 
F exception of that in Christmas week, the 

White House is the scene of a brilliant 
social function. For so many years this has 
been the President’s evening that other enter- 
tainers in the national capital adjust their plans 
to it, since an invitation to the White House, 
according to Washington etiquette, operates to 
cancel any other engagement which its recipient 
might have made. 

On the first of these Thursdays comes the 
Cabinet dinner, which was given this season 
on December 21st, although the series sometimes 
does not start till the new year. The diplomatic 
reception fell on the first Thursday evening in 
January, when persons were invited to meet the 
representatives of foreign powers; a week later 
a dinner was given to the diplomatic corps. 
The judicial reception took place on the third 
Thursday ; the Supreme Court dinner follows, 
on the date of this issue of The Companion. 
The first two Thursdays in February are 
assigned to the Congressional, and the army 
and navy receptions, respectively. 

The dining-room at the White House, which 
accommodates about eighty persons, is usually 
well-filled on the occasion of state dinners. 
Besides. those for whom the dinner is given, 
the President invites congenial groups of law- 
makers, other officials and distinguished visitors 
to meet them. 

The President entertains at many other din- 
ners, although less formally, throughout the 
year. He in turn accepts an invitation to dine 
with each member of his Cabinet, and with the 
Vice-President, but is supposed to go nowhere 
else. Presidents and their wives break over 
this rule occasionally for old acquaintance’ sake, 
and to get a little relief from the official 
aspects of White House entertaining; but by 
common consent, the Washington reporters. do 
not chronicle the exceptions. On such a sally 
from the White House the President’s steps 
are usually free from the public gaze. 
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AN AGE OF CONFERENCE. 


urs is an era when the interchange of 
O thoughts between widely separated peo- 

ple by book, letter and traveller’s hearsay 
has ceased to satisfy. We live in an age of 
conferences. If ten men in the world are inter- 
ested in a special subject, they form an in- 
ternational society, and sooner or later have a 
congress in Berlin or Chicago. 

Personal contact may do more to effect an 
exchange of ideas than mere reading of books ; 
the expert who has read all the ideas advanced 
in a conference is frequently made wiser by 
meeting face to face the advocates of the ideas. 

Therefore religious associations and organized 
churches send delegates to interdenominational 




















congresses. Experts in science, in trade, in 
education have periodic assemblies of unions 
and societies. Sir Edwin Cornwall, chairman 
of the London County Council, proposes a con- 
gress of municipal experts and administrators 
from all the large cities of the world to discuss 
the problems of city government. This sugges- 
tion shows how broad may be the common 
interest which may bring men together for 
mutual enlightenment. 

The recent conference of representatives of 
about seventy colleges on the question of football 
was such a gathering as ten years ago would 
have been impossible in the number, variety 
and character of the delegates. The ostensible 
cause of the conference is the increased impor- 
tance of the problems of football in the welfare 
of colleges ; but the reason for the size and dig- 
nity of the conference is the increasing habit 
of men to meet and confer. 

Union is wisdom. Even should the conference 
on football not result in a solution of the prob- 
lems it considered, nevertheless it is a significant 
illustration of the fact that individuals feel the 
need of meeting and thinking together, although 
they may not work together afterward. 
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THE GOOD OLD TIMES. 


hen a man begins to talk about the 
great things that he has done in the 
past, his usefulness for me is ended, 
and I get rid of him as soon as possible,’’ said 
an employer engaged in large enterprises. 

The world’s business cannot be done by men 
who live in the past. If progress is to be made 
we must keep our attention fixed on the things 
that are to be done, and use the past chiefly as 
guide and instructor to keep us from repeating 
old mistakes. 

Yet ‘‘the good old days’’ have their admirers, 
to whom nothing in this year of grace is quite 
so good as things were fifty years ago. The 
young people seem to them to have worse habits, 
government is less representative, religion is less 
spiritual, and literature is feeble and vapid. 

Speaker Cannon expressed his disagreement 
with this view the other day. He declared that 
the people are better off morally, mentally and 
physically than they were a hundred or even 
fifty years ago, and that is true. 

The average intelligence of Congress is much 
higher than it was a. generation or two ago; 
naturally it is so, for the average intelligence 
of the people is higher, made so by the public 
schools and colleges, and by the wide diffusion 
of low-priced books and papers. There is a 
breadth of Christian tolerance now that was 
once unknown, and the rivalry of the denomi- 
nations is giving way to joint effort to make 
the world better. The Iaboring man in every 
considerable town has greater conveniences in 
his house than kings used to enjoy. He regards 
as necessities what his grandfather looked on 
as unattainable luxuries. 

Yet men and women will still go ‘‘glimmering 
through the dreams of things that were.’’ The 
things of long ago seem pleasant because it is 
the pleasant things that stick in the memory. 
Fifty years from to-day: the old men will be 
talking about ‘‘the good old days of 1906,’’ and 
forget that some of the old men of to-day were 
bewailing the thought that their own lot had 
fallen in a degenerate time. 

We need periodically to be awakened out of 
dreams of the past by such remarks as Mr. 
Cannon has made. 
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J= is rapidly pushing its way forward, and 
already is recognized in the family of nations 
as an equal. Late in December the chargé 
@Waffaires of Japan in Washington informed the 
Secretary of State that the Mikado had appointed 
Viscount Siuzo Aoki as ambassador to the United 
States. Hitherto Japan has been represented 
here as in other countries by a diplomatist of no 
higher rank than minister plenipotentiary. Under 
provisions of law the President has power, now 
that Japan has acted, to raise the American lega- 
tion in Tokyo to the rank of an embassy. Japan 
is planning to send ambassadors to London and 
to Berlin, as well as to Washington. Noambitious 
American ever rose more rapidly in the social 
scale than the Japanese. It is less than ten 
years since the Japanese courts were regarded as 
having become civilized enough to try foreigners 
without the intervention of the consul representing 
the nation of the accused, and now the Japanese 
are receiving the respect due to equals in the 
discussion of international affairs. 

ust at the end of last year a crew of about 

twenty-five men started for Manila on board 
the big floating dry dock recently completed at a 
shipyard on the Chesapeake Bay for use in Manila 
harbor. Naturally it has to be towed across the 
ocean. It is so large and would do so much 
damage if it should collide with the three boats 
which are towing it that it is attached to them 
with a towing-line of unusual length. The boats 
will communicate with one another and with 
the dock by wireless telegraphy. Men familiar 
with the ways of the sea expect that the dock 


| will not be tossed by the waves, but will sail 


as smoothly as if it were an automobile on an 
asphalt pavement. 


pon the recent death of William Sharp, a well- 

known Scottish critic and author, it was 
announced that he was the author of the imagina- 
tive and dreamy tales published under the name 
of “Fiona McLeod.” Critics had speculated as 
to the identity of “Miss McLeod,” but the refer- 
ence books had accepted her as an undoubted 
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personality. The notice of her in “Who’s Who,” 
doubtless written by Sharp himself, sets down 
her recreations as “sailing, hill walks and listen- 
ing.’ It must have been with a quizzical sort of 
smile that Sharp wrote “listening,” as he thought 
of the many things that he had heard about the 
identity of this other self of his. As Sharp he 
confessed to a fondness for frequent change of 
seene and environment, in summer roaming, sail- 
ing and swimming. He and Fiona both enjoyed 
sailing, but he went swimming alone, and Fiona 
did not take him when she went for a hill walk. 
It is an altogether interesting case of literary 
duality. We have in America a similar instance 
of a man making two reputations for himself it 
entirely different lines of work. The late A. C. 
Wheeler as ““Nym Crinkle” was for years one of the 
most noted dramatic critics in New York. Then 
this pseudonym disappeared altogether, and one 
began to read stories and interesting essays on 
literature, nature and various phases of the phi- 
losophy of life, signed by “J. P. Mowbray.” It 
was not until Mr. Wheeler died that it became 
generally known that ““Nym Crinkle” and “Mow- 
bray” were one and the same man. 
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JULIET’S MOTHER. 


uliet sat with the letter in her hand, her face 

flushed with annoyance. Of course it was 
natural enough that her mother should want to 
see the settlement, and Juliet would have been 
glad to have her come down for a day; that would 
have been long enough to take her all over the 
institution and show her something of its working. 
Then to make the visit complete they could have 
gone off to lunch somewhere quietly together. 
Really, she said to herself, she had been meaning 
ever since she came to have mother come down for 
a day. 

But three days! That would mean that every- 
body would see her—Juliet’s thought faltered then 
and her flush deepened. She would not acknowl- 
edge to herself that she was ashamed to have her 
fellow workers meet her mother, and yet— She 
could see her mother’s bewilderment over the 
scientific table-talk which was one of the hobbies 


of Underwood House, and oh, could she keep from | 


telling Mrs. Hallam all about her children’s baby- 
hood and recommending sumac gargle to the 
professor for his throat? 

Yet as Juliet was a dutiful daughter, there was 
but one thing for her to do. Two days later she 
went down to the station, and returned with a tiny 
brown-eyed woman whose every glance and move- 
ment radiated pride in “my daughter Juliet.” 

The next three days were full of discomfort to 
Juliet, although she tried bravely not to show it. 
Little Mrs. Williams made friends at sight with 
every one, from Professor Hallam down to the 
cook. That was the trouble—it always had been 
the trouble with mother; she never could be made 
to understand why clothes or education or position 
should make any difference between “folks.” 

One afternoon her daughter found her in a 
mothers’ meeting, blissfully cuddling a baby while 
she alternately talked baby-talk to the tiny crea- 
ture and exchanged experiences with the mothers. 
A little later she discovered her mending a skirt 
for the cook, and later still, deep in a confidential 
conversation with the janitor. When the three 
days were over, Juliet’s mother drew a long sigh 
of mingled regret and delight. 

“I certainly have enjoyed it, deary,” she said. 
“I shouldn’t be surprised if I come down again 
soon, they all seem so friendly.” 

“I—I hope you will, mother,” Juliet faltered. 

As Juliet returned from the station the morning 
her mother left, Professor Hallam met her. 

“So your mother really has gone?” he asked. 
“T had a half hope that you might bring her back 
again, after all. I would have given more to keep 
her here than any one I’ve ever seen.” 

“But she doesn’t know anything about settlement 
work at all!” exclaimed the young woman. 

“T know,” the professor returned, “but she has 
something better, a genius for loving ‘folks.’ 


grace of God.” 
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“PETER PIPER” IN PEKING. 


iss Katharine Carl, an American artist, re- 
cently enjoyed the unique privilege of living 
in the imperial palace of Peking, in the daily com- 
pany of the wonderful dowager empress. She 
was there to paint the portrait of the dowager 
empress, as well as that of the charming young 
Empress Ye-ho-na-lah, wife of the emperor, and 
of a delightful bevy of princesses and noble ladies 
of the court. 
Miss Carl in a recent narrative of her expe- 
riences bears testimony to the exquisite good 


breeding and unfailing consideration for their | 
foreign guest on the part of the ladies of the | 


court. Careful as they were of her susceptibili- 
ties, however, they often, after they knew her 


well and were assured she would not take offense, | 
found much amusement in puzzling her with diffi- | 


cult bits of Chinese—words too nearly alike to be 
differentiated by an Occidental tongue, test sen- 
tences purposely concocted, and even puns. 

Often the mirth created by her blunders would 
attract the attention of the dowager empress her- 


self, who would ask, smiling, speaking of Miss | 


Carl by her Chinese name: 

““What has Kergunia been saying?” 

If Kergunia was too hard pressed, however, she 
could assume the offensive in turn against her 
merry instructors. 

“When I would finally get quite tangled up,” 
she declares, “J would retaliate with ‘Peter Piper 
picked a peck of pickled peppers.’ This would 
end the lesson for that day, for they would all try 
to say it, and get so hilarious that there was no 
further effort at study, and dinner would be 
announced in the midst of the fun.” 

If Kergunia’s quick tongue could master the 
intricacies of rapid pepper-picking, her quick wit 
once enabled her to pick the proper name for a 
hew posy just gathered by the empress dowager 
in the gardens of the Summer Palace. It was a 


chrysanthemum, a curious new variety, and when 
the empress handed it to her she said, playfully: 





That | 
doesn’t come from training; it comes from the | 
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“T will give you something nice if you will guess | 
what I have named this flower.” 

Kergunia modestly doubted if she could guess; 
but she added, regarding the fringe of hair-like 
petals and round, bare center, that it looked like 
an old man’s head. 

“You have guessed!” cried the empress, de- 
| lighted. “I have just given it the name of Old Man 
of the Mountain.” 
| 


| ‘)HE PASSING OF CUSTOMS. 


® > by one the cherished customs of Japan are 
vanishing in the light of modern thought. J 
short time ago the silence always preserved by a 
| crowd in the presence of the Mikado was broken 
jin Tokyo. The monarch went in solemn procession 
| to the temple to offer thanks for the restoration | 
of peace, and the royal progress was accompanied 
on all sides by the enthusiastic cheering of the 
people. An account of the reverence paid the 
Mikado by the subjects of old Japan is given in a 
book entitled, “Manners and Customs of the | 
Japanese,” published in 1841. It is fair to say, | 
however, that their reverence did not go to the 
point of permitting the Mikado to exercise any 
power, for the government was in the hands of | 
the usurping Daimios and the Shogun, until the | 
revolution in 1868. 

The Mikado held nominally a_ position of ex- 
traordinary dignity. Worldly affairs were sup- 
posed to be so undeserving of his attention that 
even a thought of them would degrade him. No 
business was ever submitted to him, and he never 
performed any act of sovereignty not of a religious 
nature. 

Every day the Mikado passed a number of hours 
on the throne, immovable, lest by turning his 
head he would bring ruin on that part of the 
empire to or from which he should look. This 
immobility was supposed to maintain tranquillity 
in his realm. 

It was believed that annually all the gods waited 
on the Mikado and spent a month at court. 


- 








violation the sacred person of the monarch. As 
his foot was never allowed to touch the ground, he 
was borne on his subjects’ shoulders. € was not 
to be polluted by even a glance of the common 
herd. Daily, almost hourly, whatever appertained 
| to the Son of Heaven was destroyed and renewed. 
To-day the ruler of the island empire is a free 
man, treated with due dignity, but without the 
superstitious worship of ancient Japan. 
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STILL FIRST IN ALL HEARTS. 


eachers and pupils of a high school in New 

Jersey were amazed one morning lately, when 
the principal suddenly ordered all the classes to 
assemble in the auditorium. Their amazement 
increased, says a writer in the New York Press, 
when he began to address them on “George 
Washington, the Father of Our Country.” 


When the principal finished his remarks he 
paused impressively for a moment, and then went 
on in his severest tone: 

“The bust of George Washington which stood 
upon the pedestal in the reception-room has been 
removed and oe upon the floor, with its face in 
the corner. ntil the culprit, whoever he or she 
may be, comes to the front and makes a public 
confession of the misdemeanor, not a soul will be 
permitted to leave this building. Remember— 
there will be no other — imposed than 
the open and public confession,” 

There was a great sensation. Teachers ex- 
changed glances, pupils fidgeted round, awed and 
frightened. The principal, holding himself very 
erect, faced them solemnly. 

“T am waiting,”’ said he. 

Then the janitor stepped forward and relieved 
the situation. 

“It’s up to me, sir,” he said. “Th’ roof was 
| leakin’ mighty bad, an’ th’ boost of Mr. Wash- 

in’ton were in the drip, an’ I tought it proper to 
move it to keep th’ rain from sp’ilin’ it, an’ I 
meant no insoolt by turnin’ his face to the wall, 
sir.’ 

“The school is dismissed,’’ said the principal. 
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| 
| UNCONSCIOUS OF FAME. 


Ca Grote, the famous author of the “His- 
tory of Greece,” long the standard on that 
subject, was a man of great simplicity, and was 
wholly unconscious of his own celebrity. Several 
anecdotes illustrative of this fact are given in 
“Some Famous Women of Wit and Beauty,” one 
of whom is Mrs. Grote. 


While Mr. Grote was walking in the park he 
would perhaps notice that one or two persons | 
looked at him with some attention. He would at 
once turn to his wife in alarm. | 

“Have I got any dirt on my face, Harriet? Is | 
there anything the matter with my hat?’ and he | 
would clutch his head-gear with both hands. 

“Why are those people looking at me?” 

Mrs. Grote’s proud answer was, “Because you | 
are George Grote, that’s all!” | 

mee when he was on a visit to Cambridge, | 
Grote wished to see the professor of natural | 
history, but was told that the professor was so | 
busy dissecting something that he could not be | 
interrupted, “strong magnifying power, powerful | 
light, shirt-sleeves up, cannot be bothered with | 
anybody.” The modest historian would have | 
retired, but his wife persisted that it was Mr. | 
Grote who wished to see the professor. 

“What!” he cried. “Mr. Grote! Give me my 
coat. I must wash my hands.” Ina minute he had 
transformed himself, and would not let them go 
| for two hours, | 











| THE OLD WATCHMAKER’S EPITAPH. 


ranklin’s epitaph, comparing himself to an old | 
book, is known to all readers of his biography. 
There is a less famous epitaph of a New Hampshire 
watchmaker, who died in the town of Newport in 
1822, in which he is compared to a watch that had 
run down. 


Here lies,—the inscription runs,—in horizontal 
position, the outside case of George Ritter, whose 
abiding place in that line was an honor to his 
profession. Integrity was his mainspring, and 
prudence the regulator of all the actions of his life. 

Humane, generous, liberal, his hand never 
stopped till he had relieved distress. He never 
went wrong, except when set a-going by people 
who did not know his key. Even then he was 
easily set right again. ? 

He had the art of dispensing of his time so well 
that his hours glided by in one continual round of 
pleasure and delight, till an unlucky minute put 
an end to his existence. 

He departed this life Sept. 11, 1822. His case 
rests and moulders and decays beneath the sod, 
but his good works will never die. 
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Healthy Children Will Play 


Summer and winter alike, there is only one thing that will 
stop them, and that is lack of abounding health. 
take a physician to diagnose a clear case of health— it 
speaks for itself in unmistakable symptoms, nor does it re- 
quire a doctor to detect the time when these things are 
lacking — it may be NOW with your children —with you. 


Scott’s Emulsion 


comes at such a time with all the prestige of the family physi- 
cian, tried and trusted. It has been doing for years the work of 
rebuilding and correcting, supplying fat that the system needs 
and needs quickly, so that the blood, the nerves, muscles and 
tissues may be fed at once. After the medicine of a physi- 
cian there must be food if the body is to be nourished. Scott's 
Emulsion is.both food and medicine, a wonderful builder 
and contributor of energy, but don’t experiment—get Scott’s. 


SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pearl Street, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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BEN FRANKLIN’S 
HEAD.—— 


M. A. DeWolfe Howe. 


















‘o Cotton Mather once there came 
A Boston boy on wisdom bent. 
If all the world knew not his name, 
Ben Franklin yet could wait content. 


They talked, and when their talk was done— 
In Mather’s study talk was brief— 

Young Ben arose to go as one 
Who felt—as who would not ?—relief. 


To quit the-theologian’s lair, 
The priestly Puritan’s retreat, 
Through a dark passage he must fare 
With halting, unfamiliar feet. 
Behind him Mather, careful host, 
His groping exit sought to guide, 
And where a danger threatened most, 
“Stoop! stoop!” in friendly warning cried. 
Poor Ben, he heard, or heeded, not; 
A plague upon a beam low-spread! 
So sharp a whack his forehead got 
The wisdom joggled in his head. 
But Mather, ever prone to preach, 
Drew straight an ethic parallel: 
“Let this, my friend, its lesson teach, 
’Twill serve you, in remembrance, well. 
“The world still lies before you, Ben; 
Stoop as you tread its devious ways; 
And many thumps from many men 
You'll miss through all the coming days.” 
Ben Franklin, through his length of years, 
Held that chance counsel still supreme, 
And stooping oft among his peers, 
Triumphant passed ’neath many a beam. 
So blending practice and belief 
The sage still watched the world roll by, 
And marked how many came to grief 
Because they held their heads too high. 
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MISSIONARY RIDGE. 


t is more than forty years 
| since the Battle of Mission- 
ary Ridge, in which Gen- 
eral Grant gave his order to 
charge the base of the ridge, 
and the soldiers obeyed so well 
that they did not halt till they 
‘ reached the top. That was 
in November, 1863, and few even then knew 
how Missionary Ridge obtained its name. A 
short time ago there died in Redlands, Cali- 
fornia, a woman whose life reached back to the 
time when Missionary Ridge was the home of 
missionaries. She was perhaps the last living 
person connected in any way with that work. 

The Cherokee Indians, who lived in the upper 
Tennessee valley, were generally the friends of 
the white men, and although in the Revolution 
they were for a time the allies of the English, 
as in the French War they had been the friends 
of the English against the French, they later 
came to be friends of the colonies. In 1812 
they rendered Jackson’s army important service, 
and some of them were with him at the Battle 
of New Orleans. To these Indians missionaries 
were sent, and under the guidance of these good 
men and women the Indians became a civilized 
and industrious people, many of them able to 
read, and a considerable number members of 
the church. 

The story of their removal from their old-time 
home is a sad one. In 1785 the United States 
government made a treaty with them, known 
as the Hopewell treaty, recognizing the Cherokee 
nation as an independent nation. In 1826 
Georgia declared this treaty not binding upon 
that state, and in 1830 the state legislature passed 
a law calling for a survey and distribution of 
the lands of the Cherokee Indians, and the 
Cherokees were removed to the Indian Territory. 
Many died by the way. 

The case was tried in the United States 
Supreme Court, and Justice Marshall declared 
the Georgia law unconstitutional; but the white 
men wanted the lands, and the Indians had to 
go. Their homes, their fields, their gold-mines 
fell into the hands of the covetous white men. 
It is said that of sixteen thousand Indians who 
were removed during the years from 1830 to 
1838, not* more than twelve thousand reached 
the new reservations. 

In recalling these sad events, too much like 
others that have characterized the dealing of 
white men with Indians, it is well to remember 
that other influences were at work, and for good. 
Great was the good accomplished by the 
missionaries, both prior to the removal and in 
the new home. 

Among the stations established and maintained 
until the removal was the Brainerd Station, on 
what later came to be called Missionary Ridge. 
One of the missionaries there was Dr. Elizur 
Butler, who was transferred to that place from 
a station in Georgia about 1830. His little 





daughter Esther was about two years old when 
the change was made, and she spent her child- 
hood in the mission there. 

When the removal occurred, the missionaries 
accompanied the Indians to Tahlequah, ‘‘the 
new station,’? whence she went to Mount 
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Holyoke Seminary. She was graduated in 1853, 
and afterward married the Rev. Oswald L. 
Woodford, a teacher in the Cherokee Seminary. 
He broke down in the work, and returned to 
his home in Connecticut, where he died. His 
death left her with four small children. 

In 1894 Mrs. Woodford accompanied a daugh- 
ter to California, where she died last June. 
She was perhaps the last person who remem- 
bered having borne a share in the work of the 
missionaries to the Cherokees on Missionary 
Ridge. It is good to know that such mission- 
aries lived. “ts 


THROUGH THE BUSH. 


“rom Oxford to Matabeleland is a long dis- 
tance, and from the life of a college student 
to that of a surveyor in South Africa a far 

ery. A recent graduate of the English university 
tells in the New York Evening Post of a danger- 
ous and trying journey through the bush. The 
party of surveyors had met with various mis- 
fortunes, the greatest of which was the slaughter 
of most of their cattle by lions. Only two were 
left to draw the cart. The travellers had to 
journey by foot. In this fashion the party turned 
back toward their starting-place, Bulawayo. 


Our provisions began to get low. We ran suc- 
cessively out of jam, corn, vegetables, coffee, 
sugar, and, what was more serious, our ammunition 
began to fail, and we were reduced to two car- 
tridges a day. It was not yet hot enough to make 
“biltong,”’ a dried meat, which keeps good for an 
indefinite time. 

Me yon think you could steer a straight course 
throug 1 the bush?” the captain asked me one day. 

I said I thought so. : 

The captain snorted a little contemptuously. 

“I want you to go there,” he said, pointing to a 
high range of kopjes five miles pay? “Plant a 
a flag on the top of the highest hill you can 
find. It is to serve as the apex of the triangle we 
have been measuring. Start early to-morrow and 
guide yourself by the sun, allowing for its ascent 
and declination.” 

I started at dawn, — an ax, and a large 
roll of calico for the flag. reached the kopies 
shortly before noon, and after climbing with - 
culty the great boulders, saw a higher range at 
the back. On the top of this I planted the flag 
securely, and after resting a bit, started on my 
return with a light heart. 

I had been walking for about three hours when 
my first doubts assailed me. It was growing dusk. 
The kopjes st behind me, rows on rows, all 
alike. There was no landmark to guide me. I 
was lost. 

I wandered about for more than two hours. 
The sun went down and the moon came out. To 
be lost in the bush is a serious matter. Suddenly 
in the stillness of the night, I heard a beautiful 
sound, like a high note drawn by a master on some 
old violin. It might have been a mile away, and it 
rose and fell plaintively on the breeze. It was a 
lion, lifting up his voice by a pool. 

I proceeded in the opposite direction. Luckily 
it was the right one, and after a few miles, I came 
upon the traces of our last night’s camp. I followed 
our wagon trail, and just as the sun rose came 
upon my party. 

The captain met me with the information that 
the ammunition was gone. Later one of us dis- 
covered a cartridge in the bottom of the cart, and 
brought down a duck. That night we had dinner 
for the last time in six days. Afterward we were 
reduced to half a pound of flour a day, which we 
mixed into a gruel and boiled. 

On the fourth day all our supplies were gone. 
The last two days are hardly a memory to me. I 
remember trudging beside the cart, hearin 
cracking of the whip as the driver harried the 
weary oxen over the veld. At last, on the sixth 
day we saw the houses of the settlement in the 
mirage two feet above the level of the plain. 
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UNWELCOME REMINDERS. 


‘* 7 t’s queer what mistakes they make in the 
magazines sometimes when they tell what 
would be an excellent Christmas present for 

a young man or an old man or a woman,” said 

Mrs. Dorr, plaintively. “Now it said in one I read 

yesterday that nothing could be better for almost 

any one than a book with places for the birthdays 
and various anniversaries of your friends.” 


“Well, why wouldn’t it be a good thing for most 
nen get ’ said one of Mrs. rr’s nearest neigh- 

rs, who had come to spend the afternoon and 
learn a new pattern for a sweater. 

“My dear, p you’ve never known anybody 
that had one of those books,” said Mrs. Dorr, still 
plaintive. “My cousin, Miss Potter, has one, and 
she’s been a great trial to her family and friends 
ever since she had it—for nearly five years. 

“She began by asking people the dates of their 
birth, marriage and so on, and there are those who 
don’t care to tell just how old they are. And now 
Cousin Sam Lane is all out with her because she 
reminded his wife of their wedding anniversary 
when it had slipped his mind, and Uncle Elias has 
cut her off from his will because she sent little 
slips to all the family three days before his birth- 
day, saying, ‘Remember uncle will be eighty-seven 
on Thursday,’ and he thought ’twas only eighty- 


six 

“And Cousin Martha is ten years older than her 
husband, and if it weren’t for Mary Potter, Cousin 
Will wouldn’t be reminded every year just how 
much older Martha is. She might let a year or two 
slip by sort of unnoticed. 

“Then there was Sophy Green, Martha and 
Will’s daughter. She was a little backward about 
her studies, and they would have liked to—er—not 
to tell untruths, of course, but not to mention just 
how old she was to every one. But as Martha said 
to me, almost with tears, ‘Sophy will probably 
have to leave school before she knows enough on 
account of Mary Potter’s s 

“So I think we should always consider well 
before we give one of those books to anyone. I 
call them really dangerous gifts in the case of a 
| person like Mary Potter.” 
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PRESIDENT AND KING. 
T° visit of President Loubet to King Alfonso 


& 


of Spain is particularly interesting from the 
fact that the heir of an aristocratic line does 
| honor to the “peasant president” of a compara- 
| tively new republic. The young representative of 
the Castilian and Hapsburg houses, born to the 
crown and educated in all royal traditions, is in 
striking contrast to the elderly man who has 
worked his honest way from the farmhouse to the 
highest post France has to offer. The simple 
details of President Loubet’s life form a different 
reading from those of the young king’s. 


Monsieur Loubet was brought up on a farm lying 
half-way between Marseilles and Lyons. ‘His 





father was a poor man, but he gave his sons a 








good education, and left them to fight their be | 
single-handed. The old mother lived at the farm till 
her death, a year ago, content in its homely round 
of duties and in the devotion of her gre#t son. 

That the president does not scorn his_ modest 
birth is shown by the comments of a coachman of 
his native town. 

“There is nothing in the world that makes better 
friends between the —_ and the low than a good 
hand-shake. Now look you at Monsieur Loubet. 
He is president of the republic and I am nothing 
but a coachman. Once he was only a peasant lad; 
now they say he is as good as the greatest. Do 
= suppose he ever comes here without shaking 

ands all around? Never! He gives his hand to 
every one; he does more; he always has a pleasant 
word for you.” 

When the news of Monsieur Loubet’s election as 
president came to the little town his old fellow 
citizens did not ery, “Vive le Président!” They 
shook their heads and said to each other, “Poor 
Monsieur Loubet! He will wonder how we can get 
on without him as mayor.” 

This president from the people remains simple, 
brusk, eesty and with a hatred of the osten- 
tatious. He has risen step by step. Once, men in 
France were born kings or serfs, and died so. 
Times have changed, and a peasant and a king 
exchange visits. 
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D° you mind the wet day we were strolling 
together 
Through the glen to the church in the soft 
summer air, 
And saw jack-in-the-pulpit unmindful of weather, 
And you said, “What a simple old preacher is 
there!” 


But will you believe this bright day in October 
I happened to pass by the very same plat, 
And there stood our friend once so humble and 
sober 
Arrayed, if you please, in a cardinal’s hat! 
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WHAT HE REMEMBERED. 


t is generally the unusual thing which is the 
| easiest to remember—but it seldom happens 

that exactly the same elements in any situation 
are most unusual or most striking to any two 
onlookers. A man who has travelled many times 
up and down the Mississippi stood on the levee at 
Cape Girardeau, Missouri, one noontime, waiting 





for the arrival of a down-bound packet. Another 
prospective p ger stepped up and accosted 
him. 


“Pardon, me, suh,” he said. ‘You and I have 
met befo’, but you do not remembeh me.” 

“Doubtiess i you will recall the circumstances I 
shall do so,” said the other. 

“Well, suh, it was at Bahfield, Ahkansas, one 
evening, five yeahs — 

“I remember Barfield and the oo per- 
fectly,” said the man accosted. “It was a fright- 
fully stormy night. The mud at Barfield was 
deeper t Lhad ever seen before. I had moored 
my at the bank in front of town, but the bank 
was so soft I could not climb it. I shinned up a 
rope to the top, waded over my shoes in mud to a 
pons some groceries, and returned to my 
by sliding down a lumber chute. My wife 
cooked supper, and we spent an evening reading 
aloud from Mark Twain’s ‘Life on the Mississippi. 
A raft of logs broke loose and went down-stream 
and as I had no skiff to follow them with, I shouted 
an alarm, and others went. The rain turned to 
snow before morning, and the next morning, 
which was Sunday, the steamer Ferd Herold came 
in from Memphis at daybreak.” 

“Yes, suh,” said the man who remembered him. 
“Yes, suh, I reckon all those things ah so. I do 
not recall them, howeveh. Bahtfield is oa 
muddy when it rains, the Ferd Herold comes in 
every week, logs often break away, and none of 
those things is fastened into my memory. 

“But, suh, I was settin’ in the sto’ that evenin’ 
when you entered. Wheh you come f’om no one 
of us knew. You bought, suh, two pounds of rice 
and a can of tomatoes. Now, suh, I neveh knew a 
gentleman to buy just that combination of gro- 





.| ceries at the same time befo’, and not one of us 


could imagine, suh, jes’ what a man who, so fah 
as we could see, didn’t live theh and didn’t have 
any home foh usin’ them, was goin’ to do with 
two pounds of rice and only one can of tomatoes. 
“T have remembehed you eveh since, suh, and 
have always wondered what you did with them.” 
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A LARGE AFFAIR. 


rs. Stigley’s maid was a treasure. Every- 

thing that she did was well done, and 

when she told Mrs. Stigley that she in- 

tended to invest her savings in the purchase of a 

piano for her niece, the whole Stigley family was 
interested. 


“Well, Mary,” said Mrs. Stigley, “if you have 
really decided to make the purchase, MT. Stigley 
will look about for you, and see where you can do 
the best, and I am sure Miss Marion will be glad 
to step into the piano warerooms and try the 
= pianos, and see which has the best 

ne.” 

Mary smilingly expressed her thanks, and the 
og! family at once began their search for the 
right kind of a piano for Mary’s niece. Mrs. 
Stigley gave up a club meeting in order to make 
inquiries as to the best make of the lower-priced 

ianos. Mr. Stigley consulted several agents, and 

arion gathered illustrated circulars for Mary to 
look over, and made calls at various music 
= to consult experts as to the most desirable 
piano. 

Mr. Stigley a that they should not 
bother Mary about it until they had looked about 
sufficiently to be sure where she could do the best. 
Then they would take her to see the piano de- 
cided upon, and she could think the matter over 
carefully before purchasing. 

“Of course it seems a large affair to Mary,” Mr. 
Stigley smilingly remarked. “It will probably be 
months before she really makes up her mind to 
=~ purchase, but we must do the best we can for 
ner. 

Some ten days after Mary’s mention of the piano 
she asked permission to “step out for a half-hour” 
one morning, and Mrs. Stigley consented. She 
was gone about thirty-five minutes, and explained 
the delay, as she came into the kitchen flushed and 
smiling, by saying: 

“¥e see, ma’am, it’s my niece’s birthday to- 
morrow, and I.had nigh forgotten that I was going 
to give her a piano, so I just run down the street 
this —— and bought the fine piano, and they’ll 
be sending it to her this afternoon.” 

“Bought 2 piano!’ exelaimed her surprised 
mistress. 


Mary nodded. “Yes’m,” she said. 


















want to bother any one about it. 
clark, ‘I’m wantin’ a good piano. 


_I jest said to the 
“ ‘How much do ye want to give?’ su_s he. 
“‘T’ve three hundred dollars in me pocket to 
pay for one,’ says I. : 
“He smiles and says, ‘Ye couldn’t do better than 
to take this one.’ 
“Then I give him me niece’s address, and he 
ve me a receipt: for me money, and I hurried 


home, ma’am.” ‘ 
Mrs. yh further inquiries brought out the 
fact that Mary had purchased a piano acknowl- 


edged to be the best for the price in the market. 
& & 


THE PERSISTENT GIPSIES. 


a6 uch as wake on the night and sleep on the 

day, and haunt taverns and ale-houses, and 

no man wot from whence they come nor 
whither they go.” So quaintly describes an old 
English statute against the Gipsies. Ever since 
the year 1530, says a writer in the London Standard, 
Great Britain has tried to get rid of this strange 
people without appreciable success. Every year 
or so some county is up in arms against them, yet 
they persist in returning, and apparently thrive 
under persecution. 


The Gipsies are popularly supposed to come 
originally from Egypt, as their name indicates, but 
their origin is traced farther east than the land of 
the Nile. Wherever they come from, they are a 
separate people, a tribe quite by themselves. 

hey appeared in England about 1505, and 
twenty-six years later Henry VIII ordered them 
to leave the country in sixteen days, taking all 
their goods with them. “An outlandish people,” 
he called them. The act was ineffectual, and 
in 1562 Elizabeth framed a still more. stringent 
law, and many were hanged. 
“But what numbers were executed,” says one 
old writer, “yet ae all would not 
»revaile, but they wandered as before, uppe and 
owne.” They got into Scotland and ame an 
intolerable nuisance. Both in that country and in 
England legislation proved quite ineffectual. The 
acts dually fell into desuetude. Under George 
IV all that was left of the ban against the Gipsies 
was the mild law that any person “telling fortunes 
shall be deemed a rogue and a Les aw pe “a 

“Gipsies are no nepgee a proscribed class,” says 
a recent writer. “Probably the modern Gipsy 
does little evil beyond begging and petty theft, 
but his determination not to work is as strong as 
ever, and it seems curious that an industrial 
people like ours continues to tolerate a horde of 

rofessional idlers.””. How numerous the horde 

$8 may be gathered from the fact that the number 
who wintered in Surrey one year was estimated at 
ten thousand. 

The language as well as the life of the Gipsy 
tribe has a tenacity of its own. 7 of their 
words have en firm hold in a half-slang, half- 
permissible way. Shaver is the Gipsy word for 
child. Palis o Gipsy. Codger means a man. 
Cutting up is Gipsy for quarreling, and cove 
stands for “that fellow.” 
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DOING FOR THE PARSON. 


ihe old custom of having the minister and the 
| school-teacher “board round’ is not wholly 
forgotten, as is seen in an incident reported 
by the Florida Times Union. The parson is a suc- 
cessful circuit preacher, who in his younger days 
was sent as a missionary to Florida. The town 
was off from any railroad line, and was sparsely 
populated. The new minister gathered the people 
and told them that he intended to establish a 
church; that churches brought schools, schools 
settlers, and settlers prosperity. 


“T have no money,” he said, “but I intend that 
you people shall care for me. What can you do 
or the preacher? Idon’t intend to put the burden 
of my living on — family, but upon all of you, 
turn and turn about. I will not go, however, 
where the latch-string is not hanging out of the 
door. What can you do for the preacher?” 

One old ey. who a dim recollection of a 
small church in the piny woods of Georgia when 
she was a girl, said: 

“T kin eat him, but I can’t sleep him.” 

“That’s good, ’ responded the parson. 
who next? 

“Well, if Sister Jenkins is gwine to eat him, I'll 
agree to sleep him, but I can’t wash him.” 

“That’s Who next?” 

Here another sister spoke up: “Well, I reckon 
I can wash him, but I ain’t much on b’iled shirts.” 

Whether any one was found to “bile” the parson 
the story does not state. 


“Now 
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EVOLUTIONARY SHOPPING. 


rs. Compton looked at her patient but 
M bewildered husband with an expression 
of good-natured superiority. “Dear me, 
George,” she said, cheerfully, “I don’t see the use 
of my trying to explain to you, but I’m perfectly 
willing to do it, of course. 


“T did intend, as you 77. buy a kitchen table, 
and I came home with a hall mirror. But it was 
an absolutely natural change. 

“First I looked at kitchen tables. Then the clerk 
called my attention to the kitchen cabinets, with 
drawers and everything. Then I said how much 
they looked like bureaus, except that they had no 

lass. Then he showed me one with a glass, and 
then he said he had such a pretty bureau if I cared 
to look at it. 

“So I looked at that, and it was pretty, but the 

lass was rather small. So then he showed me a 

ressing-case with a good-sized mirror, and I said 
what nice glass it was. And then he said, ‘If you 
want to see a fine — of glass, let me show you 
one of our new hall mirrors.’ 

“And of course, George, Mh ean understand 
that when I saw that beautiful mirror I had to 
have it; and you know you don’t like me to run up 
bills in new places, and I hadn’t enough to buy a 
kitchen table, too, so—now isn’t it clear?” 
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TOO BUSY TO WORK. 


T: way to command a good price is to never 
cheapen one’s stock in trade. At least that 
is the principle adopted by an Ohio justice 
of the peace. This gentleman, says a writer in 
the Philadelphia Public Ledger, has missed his 
calling. Given his opportunity, he would soon 
make a name among the humorists. 

An attorney in a neighboring city wrote to him 
to inquire about a judgment that had been entered 
against a client. He enclosed a stamp for reply. 


| Several days later he received a postal card bearing 
| this message: 


“Your inquiry received. I beg to inform you 
that my time is mighty valuable just now. Corn- 
cutting is most nigh here, polities is sizzling, and 
the bass-fishing is fine. If you would enclose a 
dollar bill it might stimulate me some. I paid two 
dollars onct to a lawyer for answering a question, 


“I did not | and all he said was ‘No.’ ” 
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-and drew in one button at the top and one at 











THE BUTTONED 
BOOTS. 
By Fannie Wilder Brown. 


nnie Amelia was happy. She 
did not know why. She 
opened one brown eye to 
see if day had really come. A 
streak of sunshine lay across the 
foot of her bed. Then she re- 
membered why she was so very 
happy. Papa had gone to the 
city, miles away, the day before, 
and had promised to bring her a 
present when he came home. 

Annie Amelia opened her eyes 
wider, and looked sharply about 
to see if she could see her present. 
A chair stood close by her bed. 
It had not been there when she 
went to sleep. She gave a little 
gasp of pleasure, and raised her- 
self on one elbow. On the chair 
stood a brand-new pair of shiny 
black buttoned boots! Soft, pretty 
kid boots they were, with silk- 
worked buttonholes. 

This all happened many years . 
ago, when buttoned boots were 
only just beginning to be made, 
and they cost more than common 
boots that laced. Annie Amelia’s 
mama was ill, and there were so 
many things for papa to buy that 








A MORNING SONG. 





ORAWN BY MABEL 6. HILL. 


NUTS TO CRACK. 


1. RIDDLES. 


i. 
Oft in swamps I have pursued it; 
(When mother saw my shoes, I rued 
it!) 
Daily underfoot I tread it; 
Proudly o’er my head I spread it; 
Much [ love it, I confess it. 
Pray now, see if you can guess it. 
iI. 
A little thing such part to take 
In man’s affairs am I, 
His active torment soon I make 
With every comfort nigh. 


And as he takes his wonted course, 
Should I but from him stray, 

He'd find my loss the certain source 
Of a disordered way. 


And in brown study as he sits, 
I enter bold and proud. 

So far away the musing flits 
And enters then a crowd. 


For him, the meanest of the mean, 
I doa kindly deed; 

I give myself, and then is seen 
A title all men need. 


But, crowning merit of my day, 

Man’s evil deeds I take, 

And thus in simple, a way 

His life eternal make. 

2. ENIGMA. 

My 12is water; my 123, a famous 
man; my 1234 is what he was; my 
123456 is what he made; my 5624 
isa peasant. 

3. DROPPED PREFIXES. 

Drop a prefix from the first word, 
and find the second. 

_Stay, the sea; a guide, a _preposi- 
tion; to recall, a part of a body; to 











say, to write; went back, weary; 





everything had to be made to last 

as long as possible. New boots 

were a fine present, and these were buttoned 
ones! Annie Amelia’s heart beat fast, her 
cheeks grew red, and she clapped her hands 
softly, she was so very happy. 

Annie Amelia must make no noise, for mama 
slept in the next room, and mama must never 
be disturbed. The little girl slipped out of bed 
very quietly, and sat down on the floor to put 
on her stockings and the dear new boots. There 
was an odd-looking tool, a piece of curved steel 
with a wooden handle, lying in the chair. 
Annie Amelia had never seen or heard of a 
button-hook, and did not know what the tool 
was or how to use it. She left it lying there. 
Nothing else could interest her until the boots 
were on. | 

She drew her stockings on neatly, then she 
tried to put one foot into a boot. Her toes | 
seemed too large, and she thought of Cinderella’s 
wicked stepsisters, who cut off a toe to get a| 
foot into the fairy glass slipper. Would she | 
have to cut off a toe to wear these beautiful | 
things? It might hurt; but then, what was a | 
hurt in comparison with getting on the boots? 
Another tug, and in went the foot, without the 
loss of a toe at all. Then, after a great struggle, 
the other foot slipped into its place, and the 
new boots were on! Annie Amelia clapped 
her hands again softly, and would have shouted 
for joy if mama had not been ill in the next 
room. 

Then she tried to button the boots. She 
stretched and pulled and twisted and tugged, 





the bottom on each shoe, but not another one 
could she get in. Poor Annie Amelia! 

She ran softly to see if papa or mama were 
awake; but no, they were sleeping quietly, and 
might not be able to help her for hours. How 
could grown people sleep so long? Little girls | 
must help themselves when mamas are not | 
well, and Annie Amelia loved her mama so | 
dearly that she tried never to trouble her. If 
the boots could not be buttoned papa and mama | 
would both be sorry. Papa would not be going | 
to the city again for a long time; and he could 
not get her another pair of boots if he did go, 
for he must have spent all his money on these. 





to tell, tardy; extends to, pains; 
truly, an aid; a measure, a verb; to 
write, a measure; to come back, a 


But these could never be worn unless they could | cried papa, standing in the door. Mama was | dog; to determine, to clear up; an improver, past ; 
| with him, for she was better to-day, and able | ° S#Y over, 4 vehicle. 
Annie Amelia stood in the doorway, think- to walk about. ‘‘What do you think of them, | 


be buttoned up. What could she do? 


ing. There on the bureau was mama’s work- | Goody Two Shoes ?’’ 
basket, and the sunlight fell across it on a pair 


of scissors. If the but- 
tonholes were cut just a 
little perhaps the buttons 
would slip in. Annie 
Amelia tiptoed to the 
bureau, then back to her 
own room, shutting the 
door gently. It was 
almost as hard to cut 
the pretty shoes as to 
cut off a toe; but hard 
things had to be done 
sometimes, and when 
one is seven years old 
one must be brave and 
not cry. 

Snip! snip! snip! 
The shining scissors cut 
the outer end of each 
buttonhole on both 


| boots. 


Snip! snip! snip! 
Most of the buttonholes 
were still too far from 
the edge. The buttons 
would not go in until 
the holes were cut a bit 
more. 

Snip! snip! snip! 
Those middle holes must 
be cut still farther, and 
now only the embroidery 
of the scallops on the 
edge of the boots was 
left. It was enough. 
Every button was in. 
Annie Amelia was trem- 
bling, and tears stood in 
the brown eyes, but she 
had succeeded. The 
boots were buttoned up 
at last. 

** Hello, little girl! ’’ 


ee 
GRANDMOTHER’S TREASURES. 


By Harriet Crocker LeRoy. 
hen grandma was a little girl she owned a box—her dearest treasure. 
In it she kept with dainty care the things which gave her greatest 


pleasure— 


A serap of pale buff calico with little sprigs of blue upon it, 


A bit of stiff silk ribbon, wide, from some one’s 


old discarded bonnet, 


A fragment each of muslin thin, of gingham pink, and silk, magenta, 
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A bit of velvet, soft and green, that some dear maiden aunt had sent her. 
**Doll rags,’’ they called them, but to her—shy little Jane Amanda Baker— 
They furnished food for many a dream, and into fairy-land they’d take her! 


To-day her great-grandchild, Lucile, bows sunny head o’er box of treasures, 

“*Doll rags,’’ they call them, but to her they’re almost chief among her 
pleasures— 

A dainty serap of organdy with violets and leaves upon it, 

A bit of pale blue velvet left from baby sister’s cloak and bonnet, 

A: piece of rose-pink corded silk from mama’s evening waist so pretty, 

A bit of soft white albatross from Aunt Minerva in the city, 

A fragment of an old plaid silk—’twas worn by grandma at her wedding, 

And through the years, with smiles and tears, a gentle radiance ’tis 
shedding! 


Dear doll rags! Loved by childish hearts, from little Jane Amanda Baker 
Down to Lucile, her great-grandchild—the winsome little sunshine-maker! 
Fragments of velvet and of silk—Oh, childhood’s joyous round of pleasures! 
Nearest and dearest of them all—the precious little box of treasures! 











DRAWN BY SEARS GALLAGHER. 


‘*They are beautiful!’’ cried Annie Amelia. | 


‘*T was afraid they were 
too small, for the buttons 
wouldn’t go in; but 1) 
fixed them, and now they 
are just right.’’ | 
‘*Let me see.’? Papa | 
took the little girl on his | 
knee. Mama sat down | 
by him. 
**She has spoiled her | 
new boots,’’ said mama, | 
sadly. ‘‘This time she 
will have to be pun- 
ished.’’ 
Annie Amelia gasped. 
‘*What was the 
trouble?’’ asked papa. | 
**Why didn’t you use the | 
button-hook ?”’ | 
When Annie Amelia 
found that she need not 
have cut the boots at all, 
and that she had almost | 
ruined them instead of 
having saved them, she | 
hid her face on papa’s 
shoulder, and the big 
tears fell fast. 
‘*Punishments are to | 
help children remember | 
not to do things again,’’ 
said papa. ‘‘I am sure 
Annie Amelia will re- 
member without being 
punished never to cut 
her toes off or her button- 
holes out without asking 
papa or mama first. We 
will get Mrs. Willis to 
sew up the buttonholes 
and wearing them| 
mended will help Annie 
Amelia to remember.’’ 


Qn: 


4. CHARADES. 
1. 
A churchman once grew inefficient ; 
And his superior thought sufficient 
To say with manner sacerdotal, 
“I wish you to give up your total.” 
“Two, three,” the other cried, “be done! 
I’}] stay here till the day I one!” 
II. 
The soldier received his three and four, 
And two it with delight; 
And “One,” he cried, “‘they talk of war, 
And say it isn’t right! 
But as for me, I still adore 
A brisk and healthy fight. 
Long may it be ere total comes 
To take the place of might.” 


5. LETTER PUZZLE. 

Insert a letter and change to talk idly into a 
sea-robber ; hurried into water in drops; to decay 
into to revel; sorrowful into remarked; discern- 
ment into implied ; traffic into a strain of censure; 
not in form into clothed in soldier’s garb; pallid 
into a heavy wagon; hub into artless; to move to 
me fro into to relinquish; parts of a fish into the 
end. 


6. BURIED WORD-SQUARE. 
He who a noble fame would earn, 
The art of kindliness should learn. 


Of all the lakes I’ve sailed upon, 
Lake Erie is the calmest one. 


From foreign lands across the sea, 
My dear son brought this gem to me. 


George Washington! Revere his name! 
What patriot so loved of fame? 


That is arare anemone, 
A flower we do not often see. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. 1. Seript, yours—Scriptures. 11. Cat, a, comb 
—catacomb. Ill. Ape, rye, cot—apricot. rv. 
Torn, aid, O—tornado. 

2. Battenberg. 

3. We none of us know one another, 

And oft into error we fall; 
Then let us speak well of our brother, 
Or speak not about him at all. 

4. Brag, rage, rag. Spar, park, par. Blot, loth, 
lot. Trip, ripe, rip. Swan, wand, wan. Fear, 
earn, ear. Fall, ally, all. Star, tart, tar. Them, 
hemp, hem. Scan, cane, can. 

5. Car, car-at, car-line, car-lock, car-away, car- 
g0, car-nation, car-rot, car-pet, car-mine. 
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ACCOMMODATION. 


By Pauline Frances Camp. 


TT are fast trains without number to the land of Happy Slumber, 
And swiftly through the twilight do they fly. 
But the slow accommodation, one that stops at every station, 

Is the one we like the best, my dear and I, 














There’s a chair-car in connection, always going our direction, 
And as sounds the warning whistle, ‘‘Whit to whoo-co!’’ 

Off come tiny shoe and stocking, and we’re rocking, rocking, rocking, 
In our little private section built for two. 


There’s a wait about a minute, for a solo by Miss Linnet, 
Or a concert by the tree-toads mid the leaves. 

Or we lean far out to follow some belated homing swallow, 
Speeding swiftly to its nest beneath the eaves. 


Thus at last, with loving parlance, draw we near the Bridge of Silence, 
And the Moonman swings his lantern round the bend. 

Then we slower go and slower, and a little head droops lower, 
For the bridge once crossed, we’ve reached our journey’s end. 


There are fast trains without number to the land of Happy Slumber; 
And swiftly through the twilight do they fly. 

But the slow accommodation, one that stops at every station, 
Is the one that we like best, my dear and I. 
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CURRENT EVENTS 











Edward 


gems ig dissolved. — King 


solving Parliament. The elections will be 
completed on January 27th, and the new Par- 
liament will meet February 13th. 


& 


he Isthmian Canal.—President Roosevelt 
sent to Congress, January 8th, a letter 
transmitting the reports of the Isthmian Canal 
Commission and the Panama Railroad Com- 
pany, in which he declared that the work on 
the isthmus is being admirably done, and that 
there is good reason to believe that the canal 
will be completed in a shorter time than had 
been anticipated and at a cost within the esti- 
mated amount. The President referred to pub- 
lished accusations against those in charge of the 
work, and said that every specific charge had 
been immediately investigated and disproved. 
He deprecated the continuance of such attacks, 
but courted the fullest investigation by Congress, 
and urged the necessity of adequate compensa- 
tion to the commissioners and their subordinates. 
Ca) 
rench Election.—The triennial election 
for one-third of the membership of the 
French senate, January 7th, resulted in the re- 
election of most of the former senators. In 
many instances the supporters of the government 
received increased majorities. 
& 


he Relief Fund for the aid of Jewish 

sufferers from recent mob outrages in Russia 
amounted, at the end of the year, to more than 
$3,000,000. This sum includes the amounts 
subscribed in Europe and America. 

cay 

pee Reunion.—After a division 

of 95 years, general committees of the 
Northern Presbyterian Church and the Cumber- 
land Presbyterian Church, in joint session at 
St. Louis, December 29th, reached an agreement 
which, if ratified by the general assemblies of 
those bodies next May, will result in the organic 
union of the two. Under the agreement, the 
Cumberland Presbyterians adopt constitutionally 
the confession of faith of the Northern, or 
Presbyterian Church in the United States of 
America, as revised in 1903. Arrangements 
were made for the meeting of a united assembly 
in 1907, and for a union of missionary and 
educational organizations of the two churches. 


tbe Bubonic Plague is spreading in 
Russia. The area of infection covers from 
200 to 300 miles, and owing to the lack of 
doctors, it is impossible to isolate the sick.—— 
At Kobe, Japan, the plague is increasing to 
such an extent that far Eastern ports are de- 
claring quarantine against the port, and the 
embarkation there of Russian prisoners for 
transportation to Russia has been stopped. 


& 


FN between China and Japan was 
signed at Peking last month. It related 
to Manchurian affairs, and embodied concessions 
made to Japan as a reward for its service in 
carrying on the war with Russia. Under the 
treaty, China leases to Japan the Liaotung 
peninsula, at the southern extremity of which 
are Port Arthur and Dalny. China concedes 
to Japan the control of the railway onthe 
peninsula northward as far as Chang-chin, and 
also the right to build a railway from Antung, 
on the Yalu River, to Mukden, but on the con- 
dition that at the end of a certain period the 
road may be purchased by China. The most 
important article is one in which China agrees 
to open to the world’s commerce and trade the 
16 principal ports and cities in Manchuria, 
including Harbin, the chief railway center. 
1 


ecent Deaths.—William Rainey Harper, 
president of the University of Chicago 
since 1891, died January 10th of cancer, after a 
long and distressing illness, aged 49. President 
ror Harper was distinguished 
- Asean as a Hebrew scholar and 

a theologian, and filled 
professorships in several 
educational institutions 
before he became the head 
of the university, to the 
upbuilding of which he 
devoted his rare adminis- 
trative abilities during the 
|| best years of his life. —— 
Rt. Hon. Charles Thomp- 
- son Ritchie, first Baron 
Ritchie, secretary of state for the home depart- 
ment .in the Salisbury cabinet 1900-02, and 
Chancellor of the Exchequer under Mr. Balfour 
until his resignation in September, 1903, died 
January 9th, aged 67.——Walter Barnard Hill, 
one of the most distinguished educators in the 
country, chancellor of the University of Georgia 
since 1899, is dead, at the age of 54. He was 
educated for the law, and practised that pro- 
fession until he became the head of the univer- 
sity. He had a wide influence not only as an 
educator, but as a writer on legal and ethical 
subjects. 












PRESIDENT HARPER 





issued a proclamation, January 8th, dis- | 
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Our Latest—The 1906 Eyelet 
Embroidery Stamping Outfit. 





Eyelet 
Embroidery 
Designs. 
Latest and 
Leading 
Style. 





CREE, Me Woe? 
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ie © 9% 
See Reo Sie, 





The 
Offer. 


The complete Out- 
fit given only to 
Companion sub- 
scribers for one 
new subscription 
and 10 cents ex- 
tra, postage and 
packing included. 


+ 
Price $1.00 
Post-paid. 


4 








T= 1906 Eyelet Embroidery Stamping Outfit comprises a value of materials unprecedented in any of our 


former Offers. 


If the Patterns, Embroidery Floss and Stamping Material were purchased separately the full 


Outfit would cost not less than $3.00. Our subscribers should therefore quickly embrace the opportunity we here 


offer to secure a thoroughly up-to-date and practical Stamping Outfit. 


The Outfit complete is as follows: 


In every instance we guarantee satisfaction. 
12 full Skeins Peri-Lusta White Embroidery Floss, 1 Box Modern Stamping 


Material and Directions, 1 Art of Eyelet Embroidery, illustrated, 1 Stiletto, 1 Lessons in Simple Stitches for 
Embroidery. The Stamping Patterns, which are perforated on fine quality bond paper, are all of the latest Eyelet 
These designs are full size, and as 
follows: 1 Corset Cover, which may also be used as a Chemise; 1 Collar and Cuff Set; 1 Chemisette Set; 1 Shirt 
Waist Design; 1 Set 2-inch Initials; 1 Tie End; 1 Scallop Edge, 1% inches wide; 1 Scallop Edge, 2 inches wide ; 
1 Wreath for Initial; 1 Bow Knot; 1 End for Sideboard Scarf; 1 Round Doily, 10% inches in diameter; 1 Doily 
for Tumblers; 1 Round Centerpiece, 18 inches in diameter; 1 Hat Design; 1 Pillow Top. 


Embroidery Designs, which is the leading style for the coming season. 








Special Watch Offers. 


HE Watches described represent the remaining stock from former Rewards for Perseverance. 
The supply 


To dispose of the Watches quickly they are offered at very special prices. 
is necessarily limited, and immediate advantage should be taken of the Offers. 


WALTHAM WATCH. 


This Watch has a durable gold- 
filled hunting-case, fitted with a 6-size nickel Waltham 
movement, 7 jewels, exposed pallets and cut balance. 
The Watch is stem-winding and pendent-setting. 


Ladies’ size. 


Special price, $6.50, post-paid. 


SETH THOMAS WATCH. 


Ladies’ size. 


Durable gold-filled hunting-case, 
fitted with a 6-size nickel Seth Thomas movement, 7 
jewels, Breguet hair-spring, exposed balance, stem- 
winding, lever-set. Special price, $4.75, post-paid. 














Company’s movement. 


OPEN FACE. 


money, and will keep good time. 
stem-setting. Special price, 


Gentlemen’s Watch. 


HIS Watch has a fine gold-filled case of medium 
size, and is fitted with a New England Watch 
An excellent Watch 
Stem-winding and 


for the 


$3.50, Post=paid. 








High-Grade 





Reasonable Price. 


HIS standard, maintained unbroken through a period of over twenty-five years, has placed. the New Com- 


panion 


Sewing Machine in tens of thousands of homes. 


Every state and territory, from the Atlantic to 


the Pacific, is thus represented. From a small number of daily sales, this branch of our business has increased 


year by year, until no sewing machine is more widely or favorably known. 
Midwinter will soon give way to spring. 


Why not anticipate the 


usual demands of spring-time through the purchase of a New Companion? 
This sewing machine, adapted to every need of the household, will lessen 
your toil and bring into your home a comfort which will not decrease as 


the years go by. 


| have had your machine in use for three years, and not only consider it 


equal to any of the standard makes, but it excels some.— Mrs. M 


Brownsville, Calif. 


artin Tufford, 


My New Companion Sewing Machine gives perfect satisfaction. It is beyond 


my expectations. Il am delighted with it. 
—Mrs. H. S. Hatfield, Parker, Kan. 


I am delighted with my New Companion Sewing Machine. 


I think it is as good as a $60 machine. 


Ihave sewed 


everything, from leather belts to finest lawn, and find it absolutely reliable, and 


the equal of $45 sewi 
machine I ever saw, and I’ve tried many.— 


machines in my neighborhood. It is the easiest running 
rrie W. Harvey, S. Brooksville, Me. 


Send to us at once for a descriptive booklet, also samples of stitching. 


These we will gladly mail to any address. 


WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 


We offer three styles, beautiful 


Quartered Oak woodwork, with latest set of attachments and accessories. 


Style No. 1, Box Top, five drawers, $19.00; Style No. 2%, Automatic 
Lift, seven drawers, $21.75; Style No. 3, Parlor Cabinet, $24.75. 


At these prices we deliver the machines freight paid to any railroad freight office east of Colorado. 


STYLE NO. 24%. 





(Closed. ) 
In Colo- 


rado, New Mexico, Wyoming or Montana, or to any freight office west of these four states, we deliver the machines, 


freight paid, for $3.00 extra. 


Safe delivery guaranteed. 





PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 
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STRAW-INCUBATORS 
=} NATURE’S only Perfect Hatcher. 
ig Made of straw like a hen’s or bird’s 

as | nest. Catalogue free. Write to-day. 
Eureka Incubator Co., Abingdon, Ill. Box G. 
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TELEGRAPH orn coset 


Railroads. Total cost,tuition, board, room, 6 months, 
$91., can be reduced. Home stady also. Catalog free. 
DUDGE’S LNSTITUTE, May St., ALPARAISO, INDIANA 





Stamps Free. 20 U. S. Revs., cata. val. 27c., for the 
names of two collectors and 2c. postage ; 20 Rus- 
sian, 10c. ; Set of N. Y. State Revs.,6 var., 10c. ;10 
long Civil War Revs., 10c. ; 11 U. 8. Post. 1908, 1c. 
to 50c., 10c. Lists of sets ¥c., 1c. and 2c. stps. free. 
Agts. wtd., 50% com. T Stamp Co., Toledo, 0. 


* . (8x1 
See 
Standard Cyphers Incubator 

; sold on 90 days trial. Catalog PREE if you men- 

tion this and send addresses of two near by poultry 
raisers. Write nearest office. 

Cyphers Incubator Co., *rensce Ciey or —— 


50c bus Electric Light 
e OUTFIT. 

3', Volt Lamp, Receptacle, Switch, 10 feet of 
Wire and Battery, with Plain, 
Ruby, Green or Blue 
Lamp, all complete for 
50c., and 15c, extra 
for postage, to any 
part of the world. 
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ELECTRIC NOVELTY CO 
Send for 


THE LITTLE WIDOW 
A MIGHTY GOOD SORT OF NEIGHBOR TO HAVE. 


R. 1, U.S.A. 





-, Providence, 
Gatalogue. 











“A little widow, a neighbor of mine, persuaded 
me to try Grape-Nuts when my stomach was so 
weak that it would not retain food of any other 
kind,” writes a grateful woman, from San Ber- 
nardino County, California. 

“Thad been ill and confined to my bed with fever 
and nervous prostration for three long months 
after the birth of my second boy. We were in 
despair until the little widow’s advice brought 
relief. 

“I liked Grape-Nuts food from the beginning, 
and in an incredibly short time it gave me such 
strength that I was able to leave my bed and 
enjoy my three good meals a day. In 2 months 
my weight increased from 95 to 113 pounds, my 
nerves had steadied down and I felt ready for any- 
thing. My neighbors were amazed to see me gain 
so rapidly and still more so when they heard that 
Grape-Nuts alone had brought the change. 

“My 4year-old boy had eczema, very bad, last 
spring and lost his appetite entirely, which made 
him cross and peevish. I put him on a diet of 
Grape-Nuts, which he relished at once. He im- 
proved from the beginning, the eczema disap- 
peared and now he is fat and rosy; with a delight- 
fully soft, clear skin. The Grape-Nuts diet did it. 
I will willingly answer all inquiries.”” Name given 
by Possum Co., Battle Creek, Michigan. 

There’s a reason. Read the little book, “The 
Road to Wellville,” in packages. 
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Write for booklet explaining our method of 
3 training by stady at home, 
Invaluable for the practising nurse or the 


hysicians, nurses and patients. 
reds of graduates earning $12 


iA SCHOOL OF NURSING, 
75 Main St., Jamestown, N.Y 






to $30 w 
THE ——s 











SCHOOLHOUSE ; 
IMPROVEMENT } 
CERTIFICATES. 


In The Youth’s Companion of December 
28th we offered to furnish /mprovement Cer- 4 
tificates to every public school which desires N 
to improve either the schoolhouse or beau- {| 
tity the adjoining grounds. As a result of A 
this offer, teachers eeqecnsasins nearly I 
every state and territory have responded. 

Our plan is simple and practical, will 
awaken enthusiasm in the undertaking, 
and should accomplish its purpose. ‘ 

If the pupils of any public school also 
desire to secure an organ, clock, library, p 
flag, set of pictures, or any other article 
whatsoever, request your teacher to send » 
for our Improvement Certificates. These 
will be furnished free of expense. , 

With these Certificates we include full j 
information and suggestions for teachers. 


Address Educational Department, x 
The Youth’s Companion, 
\ 


Boston, Mass. 
a a = Soh 
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urious Power of Charcoal.— Professor 
Dewar has found that the power of char- 
coal to absorb gases is vastly increased at very 


| low temperatures, so that it can be employed | 


| for exhausting incandescent lamp bulbs and 
| Crookes tubes, and also for separating mixed 
gases. Experiment has shown that at the 
freezing-point of water and at normal atmos- 
|pheric pressure 1 gram of charcoal absorbs 
4 eubic centimeters of hydrogen and 18 cubic 
centimeters of oxygen, but that at -182° C., 
the temperature of boiling air, 1 gram of char- 
coal absorbs 135 cubic centimeters of hydrogen 
and 250 cubic centimeters of oxygen. When 
several gases are mixed, the charcoal absorbs 
some of them much more freely than others, so 
that by multiplying the operation, gases can be 
| separated from mixtures in sufficient quantity 
for industrial uses. ® 

tudying the Sun.—lIt is regarded as a 

remarkable fact that last September two 
international bodies of scientific men, concerned 
with the study of the sun, met in Europe and 
formulated plans for future work. One was the 
Solar Commission, established in 1903 to deal 
| with the problem of the sun’s influence upon 
| meteorological changes on the earth, which met 
| at Innsbruck; the other was the Solar Union, 
| established in 1904, with the object of promoting 
more exact knowledge of the state of things on 
the sun itself, which held its meeting at Oxford. 
Both associations include in their membership 
many of the leading astronomers and meteor- 
ologists of the world, and their aim is to unify 
and systematize the work of great observatories 


| 








and institutions of research scattered through | 


many lands, in order to facilitate and accel- 
| erate the solution of the important problems to 
which they are devoted. 


5 
| pam of Telephonic Speech.—Mr. John 
Gavey, the new president of the Institution 
of Civil Engineers, remarked in a recent address 
| that there appears to be little prospect of serious 
competition between telephony and telegraphy 
after a certain critical distance has been reached. 
| Much attention has been devoted to the ques- 
|tion, What are the extreme limits of effective 
|commercial speech? And taking all the facts 
| into consideration, and allowing a large margin 
| of safety, it is generally considered that from 
| 42 to 46 miles of the English standard telephone 
|cable is the effective commercial limit. Mr. 
| Gavey is of the opinion that wireless telegraphy 
|is not likely to supplant, or even to compete 
| seriously with, inland methods of communica- 
tion. The problem of devising submarine cables 
for long-distance telephones, according to Mr. 
Gavey, is yet to be solved. 
& 

trange Tribes of the Andes.—Baron 

Erland Nordenskjéld, who last summer | 
completed an 18 months’ journey through the 
Andes, has given some details of his experi- 
ences in the northern forests of Bolivia and 





| among the Indian tribes dwelling in practieally 
'unknown districts along tributaries of the 
| Amazon. He found three tribes who, until 
| two years ago, lived like people of the stone 
lage. One of these tribes, the Atsapuacas, had | 
| never before been visited by a white man, but 
| they had tools obtained through other tribes. 
With a fourth tribe, through whose territory 
the expedition marched, Baron Nordenskjéld 
was unable to get into contact. These people 
watched the strangers without molesting them, 
but would have nothing todo with them. Some 
|of the people living round Lake Titicaca and 
in the fells of the Andes retain, almost unal- | 
tered, many customs of the times of the Incas. | 


iagara and Victoria.—Since the atten- 

tion of the whole world has been drawn 
to the great Victoria Falls in South Africa, | 
many comparisons have been made between them | 
and the Niagara Falls. In his lecture on ‘‘The 
Distribution of Power,’’ in Johannesburg last 
August, Prof. W. E. Ayrton asked, ‘‘What is 
the true comparison 
between the power of 
the Victoria and the 
Niagara Falis?’’ His 
answer was, the flow 
| at Niagara varies be- 
| tween 62,000,000 and 
| 104,000,000 gallons 








Victoria is as low as 
|about 5,000,000 gal- 
lons in August. The 
|mean available drop 
at Niagara is 160 feet 
jand at Victoria 380 feet. Hence, while the 
|minimum Niagara flow represents about 3,000, - | 
| 000 horse-power, the Victoria flow in August | 
| represents only 580,000 horse-power, and, ac- | 
| cepting the statements of local authorities that 
| in November the flow at Victoria drops to only 
| 2,500,000 gallons per minute, the minimum 
horse-power there can be only about one-tenth 
of Niagara’s minimum. The maximum for 
| Victoria is not given. 








COMPLETE HUMOR CURE 
Consisting of Cuticura Soap, Cuti- 
cura Ointment and 
Cuticura Pills. 

Treatment: The first step in the treatment of hu- 
mors of the skin and blood is to remove the scales and 
crusts and soften the skin by warm baths with Cuticura 
Soap. Dry carefully and apply Cuticura Ointment, 
the great Skin Cure, lightly at first,and where advisable 
spread it on pieces of soft cloth and bind in place. Take 
Cuticura Resolvent Pills in medium doses. Do not use 
cold water in bathing, and avoid cold, raw winds. [Adr. 

100 all different genuine Labuan, 


STAMPS Borneo, Hayti,Persia, China, 5 

Uruguay,Corea, ete., with Album, only C. 
1000 Finely Mixed, 20c. 1000 hinges, 8e. 
Agents wanted. 50 per cent. New List Free. 
C.A.Stegman,5941Cote Brilliante Ave., St. Louis,Mo. 


0,00 Split Hickory 


SPECIAL TOP BUGGY TO ORDER 
2-year guarantee. Sold on 30 
4 























days free trial. 100 points of ’ 
superiority, Tell us what s IV 1a", 
vehicle you want. Send for Vr’ = 
catalogue free. ~. 





The Obio Carriage Oa 
Mfg. Co. VA 
H.C. Phelps, Pres. LZ on | 
Station 259 


Cincinnati,Ohio y KAY 





New and bright by wiping before and after 


using with woolen cloth moistened with 
‘¢3-in-One.’” Prevents rust and tar- 
nish on the runners, keeps clamps and screws in fine 
working order. Good sample bottle and book 
absolutely free. Write G. W. Cole Company, 








New Pansies, Sweet Peas, Carnations. 
6 pkts, 5 colors, 10 cts.; 15 pkts, 25c. 

Did you ever see 5 straight or circular rows of 
Pansies side by side, each a different color? If so, 
you know that the effect is charming. Did you ever 
see Childs’ Giant Pansies, marvels in beauty and 
true tocolor? If not, you have not seen the best. 
Same with our new Sweet Peas and Carnations. 

Asa Trial Offer we will for 10 cts. mall & 
Pkts. Giant Pansies, SNOW WHITE, COAL BLACK, 
CARDINAL RED, PURE YELLOW, AZURE BLUE; also 

Eive Pkts. New Glant Sweet Peas for 10 cts., 
WHITE, PINK, SCARLET, BLUE, YELLOW; also 

Five Pkts. new early flowering Carnation Pinks 
for 10 ects., SCARLET, WHITE, PINK. MAROON 
YELLOW. A Booklet on Culture, big Catalog, and 


All 15 Pkts. for 25 cts. 

Will make6 lovely rows of Pansies, 5 showy clumps 
of Peas, and 6 beds of Sweet Pinks that will bloom 
all summer in the garden and all winter in pots. 

Our Catalogue for 1906—Greatest Book of 
Novelties,— Flower and Vegetable Seeds, Bulbs, 
Plants and New Fruits, 156 pages, 500 cuts, many 
plates—will be matiled ¥ree to all who ask for it, 


Pn ES CRESS, Heel Sah, BF. | 





OPPOD TUNITY 
Verst.s —LUCK 





ARE YOU PREPARED 


to HOLD a better position if the 
OPPORTUNITY presents itself? 


Many a man believes he has been ill-treated 
by the world, and that success, which appears 
80 easily attained by others, is forever just be- 
yond his grasp. Why? If you could look into 
his past you would not have to guess. The 
answer would be as plain as day. He could not, 
through lack of education, take advantage of 
the opportunities that crossed his path. THE 


| American School 
of Correspondence 


offers you the connecting link between the 
present and the future. It offers the opportunity 
to redeem the past and start anew. It places 
within your grasp the rungs of the ladder of 
success, and it will help you to climb if you are 
ready to help yourself. 

| Engineering offers a wider field than any other 
profession to the progressive, wide-awake young 
man. As a proof of this examine the “ want 
columns” of any newspaper and see the constant 
and increasing demand for engineers and drafts- 
men, compared with the occasional call for 
clerks, bookkeepers, etc. This shows the tend- 
ency of the times and opportunities for which 
you should begin to prepare NOW. 

The American School of Correspondence is 
the only correspondence school which makes 
a specialty of engineering work and the only 
correspondence school whose instruction is 
credited for entrance to resident engineering 
schools and colleges. 

Tuition fees are moderate—from $10.00 up 
may be paid in small payments. 

We employ no agents. All money paid by the student 
is used in instructing the student. 














and 











Send for our 200-page handbook and we will 
advise you how you can qualify for a position as: 











Electrical Engineer Mechanical Draftsman 
Mechanical Engineer Heating and Ventilation 
Steam Engineer 
Marine Engineer Plumber 
Civil Engineer Structural Draftsman 
Architect Contractor and Builder 
Fn aan rs Entr, to Technical 
Telegrapher School. (College Pre- 
Sheet Metal Pattern 

Draftemen paratory Course.) 





American School of Correspondence, 








Chicago, Ill. 
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| which to select. We 
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| ion Book to suit the 


| Spring k of New York Pashions, 
showing the latest styles and containing simple direc 
tions for taking measurements correctly; also a large 


| assortment of samples of the newest materials. Please 


| 
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SPRING SUITS 
Made to $4 to $2 3 New York 


Order Styles. 


FASHION BOOK AND 
SAMPLES FREE. 
The new Spring 

styles are entirely 

different from_ last 
se son’s models. 

There have been 

decided changes in 

jackets, skirts and 
sleeves. Our Fash- 
ion Book illus- 
trates what. will 
be most stylish in 

New Yor this 

Spring, including 

the new “Pony” and 

Sailor suits — over 

185 styles from 


make up any design 
shown in our Fash- 


taste and require- 
ments of the 
who orders it. 

Our samples show 
the newest fabrics 
your choice of over 
450materials which 
we carry in stock; 
every one guaran- 
teed to give good 
service. 


We positively guaran- 
tee to fit you perfectly 
and give you entire sat- 
isfaction, or promptly 
refund your money. 


lady 





OUR SPRING FASHION BOOK ILLUSTRATES: 
SHIRT-WAIST SUITS $6.00 to $20 
TAILOR-MADE SUITS $7.50 to $25 
SILK SUITS . . ‘ : - $9.75 to $25 
WASH SUITS (Cotton and Linen) $4.00 to $15 


SEPARATE SKIRTS - $3.50 to $15 
SILK COATS . . . . . $9.75 to $20 
RAIN COATS $8.00 to $20 


JACKETS AND COATS. $5.75 to $15 
Also a full line of the new “Pony” Walking Suits, Sailor 
uits and demi-tailored Gowns. 

We Make These Garments To Order Only. 


We prepay express charges on these garments to any part of the 
U. 8., which means a big saving to you. 


We Send Free 


toany part of the U. S. our new 


mention colors desired, and whether you wish samples 
for a tailor-made suit, silk costume, shirt-waist suit, 
wash suit, skirt, jacket or rain coat. 

Write to-day; you will receive them by return mail. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


119 and 121 W. 23d Street, New York. 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. Estab. 17 Years. 













‘* These two I use daily."’ 


ARNICA 
Tooth 
Soap 


Is antiseptic; 
preserves while it 
beautifies. No 
spilling or wast- 
ing; convenient 
and economical. 


25 Cents 
At all Druggists 


STRONG'S 
Arnica Jelly (Carbolated) 


Keeps the skin free from roughness 
and pimples. Nothing better for 
sunburn or chapping; also for cuts, 
+7 bruises, burns and all eruptions. 
Keeps the skin soft, smooth and del- 
icate. The collapsable metal tube is 
convenient and unbreakable. 

Take tt with you wherever you go. 
Jf your druggist hasn't 1t—Send to us. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of 25 cents. 


C, H, STRONG & CO. 











CHICAGO 

















































If your boy or girl **goes 
through”’ a pair of stockings 
in a short time just try a pair of 


No. 19 


Iron Clads. It will be a 
revelation in durability and 
satisfaction; the experiment 
will only cost 25 cents. 
No. 19 is triple knit through- 
out, and every strand has that 
**extra twist’? which makes 
the yarn last twice as long as 
the ordinary kind. Fast 
Black. Sizes 6 to 11%. 
If your dealer cannot supply you 
suppose you se nd us the size your 
child wears and 2s5c. for a pair to try. 
After that you'll buy no other kind, 
VREE. Our new Style Book. It illus 
trates in colors the latest and best hosiery 
for the whole family. ddress, 
Cooper,Wells &Co. 300 BroadSt. St. Joseph, Mich. 


MAKERS. 








































THE YOUTH'S COMPANION is an illustrated 


weekly paper for all the family. Its sub- 
scription price is $1.75 a year,in advance. Entered 
at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 
matter. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Express 
Money-Order. When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
it is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper, 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 








| clock.’ 





| the upshot of it was I let him take me down and 
| show me the new clock. He had the figures all 


your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found | 


on our books unless this is done. 
Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 


201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 





THE CARE OF THE SKIN. 
- most persons the skin rep- 

resents simply the organ of 
touch, and because it is cus- 
tomary to keep nearly all of its 
surface concealed, its relation 
to the welfare of the body is 
overlooked. It has, however, 
most important functions, such 
as the casting out of waste 
matter and the maintenance of 
an even body temperature, 
disregard of which may lead to serious disturb- 
ances of health. 

But aside from its purely physiological purposes, 
the skin is an important influence for or against 
personal appearance, and its proper care is there- 
fore worthy of consideration from this point of 
view alone. 

Cleanliness is the greatest essential in the care 
of the skin. For the cleansing bath, water as hot 
as can be borne is best, and a good soap should 
be freely applied with a moderately stiff bath- 
brush. If the water is at all hard it is well to 
soften it by the addition of a little ammonia or 
borax. A quick sponging of the entire body with 
cold water should follow, in order to cause the 
pores relaxed by the heat to contract; and the 
drying should be accomplished by brisk rubbing 
with a coarse towel. 

Although the habitual use of hot water on the 
face is sometimes condemned on the ground that 
it tends to favor the relaxation of the skin and 
produces wrinkles, there is no danger of this if the 
washing be concluded with cold water. 

The sponge is a thing to be avoided, as it is 
difficult to keep clean, and forms a beautiful 
lurking-place for germs. One wash-cloth should 
be kept for the face alone, and this should be 
boiled frequently. 

At night it is a good plan to rub a little pure 
cold-cream into the skin of the face and then wipe 
it off with a piece of soft linen. It is surprising 
how black the latter will appear when the opera- 
tion is finished. Cold-cream and talcum powder 
and some of the cosmetics are safe and useful, but 
other cosmetics do more harm than good. 


| had frequent opportunities of witnessing their 


| trader on Nuitao, sixty miles to windward, and in 





The development of wrinkles can be retarded, | 


and if present they may be lessened by gentle 
massage with the finger-tips anointed with cold- 
cream. A good general rule is to let the direction 
of the rubbing be upward and outward. 

Above all, it should*be remembered that cleanli- 
ness, exercise, fresh air, simple food and attention 
to the digestion are the most important consider- 
ations in the care of the skin. 
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KEPT HIS EYES OPEN. 


ther things being equal, the boy who keeps 

his eyes open and takes note of the things 
they fall upon is more apt to get ahead-in the 
world than the boy who takes everything for 
granted. There is probably, therefore, a good 
place waiting somewhere for the youngster who 
recently came under the notice of Mr. Beer, the 
librarian of New Orleans. 

Opposite the public library in that city is a drug- 
store, in the window of which hung for some time 
one of those “gift clocks’? which advertise some- 
body’s medicine with the same letters with which 
they tell the time. Like many another gift clock, 
it was a poor timekeeper. Mr. Beer, who was 
accustomed to note the hour each morning as he 
passed toward the library, took account of its 
failing. One morning when he came down to 
work he was surprised—and pleased—to find a 
fine new clock (which proved accurate to the 
minute) hanging in the gift clock’s place on the 
wall. 


“ 28 ave ¢ > eloek tt’? » ealle > 
I see you have a new clock!” he called to the mop, there came up the fearfullest storm that iver 


druggist. “It’s a good move.” 

“It’s a boy’s fault, though,” said the druggist. 
“That old clock had to go every little while to be 
repaired. One morning I was standing here when 
in walked a boy about twelve years old. 

“«T’ve come for your clock,’ he said. ‘I’m the 
clock-mender’s boy.’ 

* *T didn’t send for you,’ said I. 

“ ‘No, but your clock did,’ he said. ‘I saw it 
from the street-car. It’s an hour and a quarter 
slow. Don’t you think that’s poor business? 
People see the clock is wrong, and they think that 
if you are careless about that you may be about 
other things; so they wonder if you are that far 
wrong in everything. Besides, it’s a poor ad for 
that medicine.’ 

“That sounded reasonable to me, and as the 
clock needed repairs, I gave it to him to take to the 
shop. He brought it back, and it ran all right for 
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four weeks—as long as it ever did. Then it went | 

wrong again. Ina day or twoin came the boy. | 
“ ‘Now see here,’ he said. ‘I don’t want to carry 

that clock back again. I want to sell you a new 


“*T don’t need one,’ I said. 

“*Why, we have had that clock in our shop four 
times in the last four months. It has cost you one 
dollar each time. It’s a poor clock. It will never 
be any better. Inside of a year it will cost you at 
least twelve dollars for repairs. 

“*We’re making a specialty of a big clock for 
storekeepers just now at ten dollars, that we war- 
rant and take care of for two years. You will 
make money by throwing this one away and buying 
it. Besides, it doesn’t look good, having an ad- 
vertising clock in your window. It makes your 
store look as if you had to use furniture that is 
donated—as if you didn’t make enough to buy 
things for yourself.’ 

“He chattered along quite a spell about it, and 


right, and it was a good clock and saving money. 
So there she is. He thinks I ought to have a new 
sign made: ‘Everything in this shop is as right as 
this clock.’ Wants me to hang it under the time- 
keeper.” 

“I want to keep my eye on that boy,” said Mr. 
Beer. “I wish we had a cityful just like him.” 
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FRIGATE -BIRD LETTER - CARRIERS. 


he frigate-bird is the swiftest of all sea-birds, 

and in some of the equatorial isles of the Pacific 
is used as a letter-carrier. Taken from the nest 
before it can fly, it is hand-fed on a fish diet by the 
natives, and in the course of a few months becomes 
so tame that it can be liberated during the day 
and will return to its perch at sunset. The author 
of “Notes from My South Sea Log’ says that he 


performances as letter-carriers. 


On Nanomaga, where I lived for twelve months, 
I had two “frigates,” which were given me by a 


return I gave him two splendid and very tame 
birds, hatched and reared on Nanomaga. The 
four were continually flying across from one island 
to the other; sometimes the Nuitao pair would 
visit their birthplace and foregather with my 
couple on their perch outside my house, and remain 
one or two days, fishing on their own account 
together, and being fed at dawn and nightfall b 
the natives and myself. Then all four would sail 
off to Nuitao, my pair usually returning within 
thirty-six hours. 

To test the speed of these birds, I once sent one 
of mine to Nuitao by the bark Redcoat in care of 
the captain, who kept it in the cabin. It fretted 
greatly during the forty-eight hours the vessel 
was beating up to Nuitao against the southeast 
trades. The Redcoat arrived at Nuitao at four 
o’clock in the afternoon, and at half past four the 
trader there, John O’Brien, after writing a.few 
lines to me and rolling it in a small square of oil- 
skin, tied it to the bird and cast it loose. It was 
out of sight in a few seconds. 

We had been keeping a keen outlook for the 
bird. We could only guess at the time when the 
Redcoat would arrive at Nuitao, but imagined it 
would be at least sixty hours. But_ before six 
o’clock on the day that O’Brien had liberated my 
bird it was settied on its perch at home, accom- 
panied by O’ Brien’s couple, which it had evident! 
met en route. All three birds were heavily gorge 
with fiying-fish, and allowed themselves to be 
caught and brought into the house, where I de- 
tached O’Brien’s note from my messenger. 
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CONQUERED ALL OBSTACLES. 


trength of character may be shown in many 
different ways. Mary Lizzie Carter had a way 
of her own. 


“T can just tell you, Mary Lizzie has what I call 
a real strong character,” said one of the young 
woman’s friends to her mother. ‘“She’s got deter- 
——- and perseverance and a lot of other fine 
things.” 

“Indeed, how does she show all these splendid 
traits?” asked the admirer’s mother, who |} 
been accustomed to think of Mary Lizzie as a 
frivolous and selfish young = 

“Why, she wanted to go skating this afternoon, 
and it just seemed as if everything went wrong,” 
said the admirer. ‘Her aunt came from Buffalo, 
just for two days, and her mother was half-sick 
with a dreadful cold, and her brother Jim was 
coming for dinner, and ’twas the maid’s afternoon 
out, and her new skating-skirt hadn’t come home, 
as the dressmaker promised. 

“Now I should have given up and stayed at 
home, but Mary Lizzie has too strong a character. 
She sent her aunt off to see the new library with 
one of the eS and put her mother to bed 
with a hot-water bottle, telephoned Jim_not to 
come until fA mee told the maid she could go out 
 * ~ eceee instead, and borrowed Fanny Ogden’s 
skirt. 

“That’s what I call showing real strength of 
purpose, don’t you, mother?” 


*® © 


PERSONALLY VENTILATED. 


here was nothing else in the world which Norah 
Leahy, competent scrub-woman, feared as 
much as a thunder-storm. Her accounts of expe- 
riences during the summer were always sure to 
contain a few thrilling incidents connected with 
heavy showers. 

“The wurrst_time iver I had was in the Hirrald 
buildin’ wan Satherday in the summer 0’ ninety- 
foor,”’ Mrs. Leahy is certain to tell a new listener. 
“In the middle o’ the afthernoon, whin they’d all 
gone from the upper floor, an’ I was there wid me 


saw. 
“Whin it burrst, I ran to a coat-closet an’ shut f 
mesilf in, an’ I says to mesilf, “‘Whin the thunder 
dies down, I'll step out, and not befoor.’ An’ if 
you’ll belave me, I was two full hours shut in that 
closet, wid no vintilation but me own breath.” 


Ca] ih 


BOTH HAD SUFFERED. 


“ hen Greek meets Greek” both get smashed, 

is the moral of the incident quoted from 
the New York World. Another conclusion to be 
drawn from the tale is that “‘pa’s” mode of action | 
was forcible and decisive. 

A small boy rushed into a drug-store and exci- 
tedly called for some liniment and cement. When 
asked why he desired them both at once, he said, 
nervously: : 

“Pa hit ma with a cup.” 
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“Brown’s Camphorated Sap Den- 
tifrice”’ is the only true tooth powder for preventing 
deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. [ Adv. 


Sheet Metal Pattern Draftsmen 


desiring to fit themselves for better paying positions 
should send for 200-page handbook (FRE E) describing 
our Sheet Metal Pattern Drafting course, and 
over 60 other courses, including Electrical, Mechan- 
ical, Steam and Civil Engineering, Heating, 
Ventilating and Plumbing, Architecture, Me- 
chanical Drawing, Structural Drafting, Tel- 
ephony, Textiles, etc. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


We Teach Telegraphy Quickly 


and put our graduates at work. Rail- 
roads write us daily for operators and 
furnish RAILROAD PASSES TO 
DESTINATION. Expenses very low 

and students can earn their 

board. ‘e Y book telling about 
Oh it—Pree. We pay railroad fare. 


© Valentine’s School of Telegraphy, 
Estab. 34 years. Janesville, Wis. 




























USED ALL OVER THE WORLD. 


Ladies whose hands get rough when they sew 
or knit will find that FROSTILLA keeps them 
soft as velvet and saves all annoyance. It 
is pleasant to use, being perfumed with the 
finest handkerchief extracts, and is not sticky 
or greasy. Marion Harland recommends it. 


If your dealer has not got it, send 25 cents for 
a bottle by mail post-paid. 


CLAY W. HOLMES, ELMIRA, N.Y. 
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Heat 
home 


If your house is old and cold 
but home to you, there’s no need 
to leave the loved abode. You 
can easily make home home— 
make it more cozy than many 
modern houses—by putting in 
the comfort- yielding 


AMERICAN, [DEAL 


Our book (free) explains why these steam 
and water heating outfits are more easily 
placed in OLD buildings than into new— 
whether on farm, in town or city. 

IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radia- 
tors are put in without noise, dirt, inconveni- 
ence,—without ae house or occupants 
—without removing old fashioned heating 
methods until ready to start fire in the new. 

No repairs—no rusting out—will outwear the 
building. Less care-taking than a parlor 
stove. Coal savings pay for the outfit. 
Absence of ashes and dust greatly reduce 
housework. 

Every room, hallway, nook, corner. floors 
made uniformly —, home-like for ail—‘old 


& 


the old 


folks” to great grand-children. Enjoy your 
home ALL over ¢his winter—don't delay— 
write now! 


Sales Branches and Warehouses in all 
United States and Europe. salt te 


AMERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 


Dept. 30. CHICAGO. 
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YOUR ONE CHANCE FOR THE NEW YEAR 


Our Great Annual January 

Sate of Muslin Underwear 
You will buy one or more of these skirts when you read 
the detailed description, for they will be sent you with the 
‘ull | ding and ag that if they are not the 
greatest bargains in petticoats you have ever seen, if they 
are not perfectly satisfactory to you in every respect upon 
examination, you can return them to us at our expense and 

our money will be refunded juding express cha 

ways. 















These two garments are 
selected from those now 
on sale. They show the 
wonderful values we are 
offering in this, our great 
January Muslin Underwear 
Sale. Both garments are cut 
on the latest improved pat- 
terns, mace upin the daintiest 
possible manner with exqui- 
site trimmings. You could 
not begin to buy the material 
alone for the price that we 
ask for the garments made. 

Take advantage of the wén- 
derful values we are giving 
now and write to-day for one 
or more of these skirts. 

Write to-day for our 
special Muslin Under- 
wear Catalogue. Sent 
free upon application. 

No. 20 X 18 .—This EXTREME. 

LY HANDSOME SKIRT is madeof 

an extra quality of fine cambric fin- 
' ished with tucked lawn ruffie,and 

of beauti- 















No. 52 X 58 —This is the greatest 

value ever offered in a SILK PETTI- 

COAT. The quality is all one could de- 

sire; it is made extra full, finished at the 

bottom with three-corded ruffies, under 

which is an extra accordion pleat 

dust ruffle. This dust ruffle is made 

of mercerized sateen. The 

quality of silk used in this 

skirt is the same as 

in skirts that sell for 
and $750; the 


be 
for less than 


nile, navy, light 

blue, royal blue, 

black and white. In 

changeable colors; red . 

and blue, red and green, red and black, 
green and red, and blue — 
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“A Kalamazoo - 


Direct to You.” 


You save from 20% 
to 40% by buying a 
Kalamazoo Stove or 
-Range direct from the 
factory at lowest 
factory prices. 

Moreover, you get 
a stove or range not 


excelled by any in 
the world. 


We guarantee quality under 
a $20,000 bank bond. 


We Ship On 















360 DAYS’ APPROVAL 
and We Pay the Freight. 


If youdo notfindthe Kalamazooexactly 
as represented, the trial does not cost 
you acent. Itwillpay youtoinvestigate. 


Send Postal for Catalogue No. 253. 


All Kalamazoos are shipped = 
promptly, blacked, polished and 
ready for use. 

Kalamazoo Stove Co., Mfrs., 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
All our cook stoves and ranges are 


jitted with patent oven thermom- 
eter, which makes baking easy. 





OVEN THERMOMETER. 














CLASS PINS 


From our factory direct to 
ou. Wesell Class Pinsand 
adges for Colleges, Schools 
and Societies; also 


m an 
ling Silver and Gold. Send & 
for free catalogue of brand 


new designs. CK, GROUSE & CO. 
Dept. 338 D. Rochester, N. Y. 
























































is the title of Our New Catalogue for 1906 — the most beauti- 
ful and instructive horticultural publication of the day — 
186 pages— 700 engravings—7 superb colored plates — 
7 duotone plates of vegetables and flowers. 


To give this catalogue the largest possible distribution, we make the following liberal offer: 


Every Em pty Envelope 


To every one who will state where this advertisement was seen and who en- 
closes Ten Cents (in stamps), we will mail the catalogue, and also send 
of charge, our famous 50-Cent ‘‘ Henderson’’ Collection of seeds, con- 
taining one packet each of Giant Mixed Sweet Peas; Giant Fancy Pansies, 
mixed; Giant Victoria Asters, mixed; Henderson's New York Lettuce; 
Early Ruby Tomato; and White Tipped Scarlet Radish; in a coupon 
envelope, which, when emptied and returned, will be accepted as a 25-cent 
cash payment on any order amounting to $1.00 and upward. 


PETER HENDERSON & Co 
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SPEAKING OF SEA-SERPENTS. 


“> eruised in sailing craft on the coast for 
almost seventy years, sometimes making as 
many as ten voyages to Penobscot Bay in a 
single year, and I’ve never seen a sea-serpent 
or anything that looked like one,’’ said Capt. 
John Herrick, who commanded a ship which 
carried troops to Vera Cruz in the Mexican 
War. ‘‘But,’’ he continued, so significantly 
that the Bangor correspondent of the New York 
Sun pricked up his ears, ‘‘but I’ve come pretty 
near to it several times. 

** About 1839, when the celebrated Aroostook 
war over the boundary-line between Maine and 
New Brunswick was raging, I brought up a 
large cargo of sugar from Cuba, and landed at 
Frankfort. After we had broken out the cargo 
and were clearing up the dunnage the crew 
found a live alligator in the hold. It was an 
ugly brute about ten feet long, and they roped 
it fast and dumped it over the rail. 

‘‘When I came back next trip there were 
stories about a big sea-serpent in every village 
along the river. The people of Belfast were so 
worked up that men in boats went out and 
hunted the bay as far as Castine for the beast. 

‘*Later it was seen playing among the rocks 
off Isle au Haut, and the residents were so scared 
that a revenue cutter was sent down to hunt 
for the monster. Then it was seen off South- 
west Harbor on Mount Desert Island, playing 
pranks with the fishermen and scaring the 
women most to death. 

‘*Those who saw the creature said it was 
from twelve to twenty feet long and had four 
legs ‘like a lizard, while its back was plated 
with big scales which made it bullet-proof. I 
made due allowance for exaggerated size, and 
came to the conclusion that that sea-serpent 
was the alligator that my schooner had brought 
from the West Indies. 

‘In the winter of 1841, when the old steamer 
Bangor went ashore on North Haven Island, 
there was a menagerie on board on its way from 
St. John, New Brunswick, to New York. 
Most of the animals and some South American 
snakes eseaped, and I have always thought 
that the fast-swimming sea-serpent, able to 
outstrip the best sailboat in the fishing fleet, 
that was seen the next summer in the waters 
of Vinalhaven, Hurricane and Dix islands 
was a survivor of that disaster. 

“The most exciting story of all was told by 
the men who netted herrings near Eastport 
during the presidential contest between Bu- 
chanan and Frémont in 1856. After the gale 
of September the men of the herring fleet saw a 
snake more than two hundred feet long and 
large round as a barrel disporting itself in the 
rough waters off Treat’s Island. 

‘*Several of the witnesses were men of stand- 
ing in the community, and not given to exagger- 
ation; and for two weeks, while the gale 
lasted, that sea-serpent let itself out full length 
to terrorize everybody. 

‘*When the easterly gale had abated and the 
wind came offshore, more than thirty boats 
put out to slay the sea-serpent. They were 
gone nearly all day. At night they returned, 
towing behind them Albert McFaul’s line of 
herring buoys, that had gone adrift in the 
gale. 

“‘McFaul used very deep nets, so that the 
ordinary wooden buoys were unable to sustain 
the weight of the rigging attached to them, and 
the owner had substituted empty mackerel kits 
for solid wood. When those casks were strung 
out ‘in line in a rough sea a man might take 
them fora sea-serpent.’’ 

**Then you doubt —’’ began the Sun corre- 
spondent, 

“I wouldn’t go as far as that,’’ said the 
captain, with a comfortable smile. ‘‘But most 
sea-serpents can be explained away—if you try 
hard enough. ’’ 
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A TRIBUTE FROM “ ALGIERS.” 


i b- recent excellent history of the United 

States navy and the Barbary corsairs, by 
Gardiner Allen, recalls anew the time when the 
horrors of Algerian captivity, experienced by 
so many unfortunate American sailors, led to 
the nickname of ‘‘ Algiers’’ being bestowed upon 
many a New England village or community, 
or quarter of a large town, sufficiently low in 
the scale of civilization to have incurred the 
contempt of its neighbors. One such former 
Algiers (it has long outgrown the scornful 
appellation) was a rough cluster of sea-marsh 
shanties inhabited by fishermen and _berry- 
women, who in winter made shoes. They were 
also great beggars, and the housekeepers of the 
nearest large town well knew that the price 
paid in money for the berries, dyed everlasting 
flowers, beach-plums and sweet-grass brought 
to their doors by the Algerine women was by 
no means the whole of the bargain. 

““Now, de-ar woman,’’ they would begin, in 
the local whine and lingo, as soon as they were 
paid, casting sly glances at the kitchen shelves, 

‘ain’t ye got a mossel of cold meat to cheer a 


} 
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|in particular who never failed both to buy of | his ears, the old fellow got the notion Sam | 











that pie doos look good 











Ain’t ye got a bite ptm; then? Lawsy | boy he wanted to learn the plumbing trade, 
me, if there ain’t a cut pie! De-ar woman, but | but when his uncle, that was deaf, came to 

Ke the house and offered to set Sam up in some 
There was one generous-hearted housekeeper | business, and Sam had yelled ‘plumber’ into 


her Algerine visitors and to treat them to a good | wanted to go in with Will Plummer, that kept | 
meal afterward—when they brought fruit or| the provision store; and before Sam hardly 
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| poor soul that’s tram a long way to see ye” | that the coast was clear. ‘‘When he was a RAW SKINS 


WANTED. I pay highest prices to trappers 
H. CRINE, FURRIER, 15 and 17 Avon St., Boston 


~ Feeding 


sweet-grass or evergreens. 
bunches and wreaths of brightly dyed ever- 
lastings she always firmly declined, saying, 
to soften the refusal, that the colors were 
not such as looked well in her parlor. One 
Algerine, although she accepted this excuse 
with apparent content for several seasons, at 


But the hideous | knew what was on foot the money had been 


last broke out in puzzled protest. Her name 
—Algiers was noted for ‘‘highfalutin’’ names— | 
was Romietta Adelia. 


**Look yere, now,’’ she cried, plaintively, 
‘‘ain’t it queer, now! Why, de-ar woman, the 
first year I tried ye on red and blue, and they 
weren’t ‘right. nd the next year | tried ye 
on pink and magenty, and they weren’t right; 
and here’s a fine yaller, made on 
year, and that ain’t right ! All is, you’ll have 

take plain white with brown fuzz-grass. 


Look yere, now, here it is, and I’m going to|as not, if Sam bought a bag of chocolate 


give it to you. Yes, give it to 
‘And if that ain’t right for = par. 
it’s right for a cemetery. 


you, I am! 


it. There’s bound to be 
in anybody’s house, and I’ll be proud to have 
helped prepare the way when there’s one in 
ours, for you never grudged me bite nor sup 


puppose this | Hetty was the one he was talking about when 


or, anyway | 
ust put it away till | feet when he got up to shake hands. 
there’s a burying, and then you’ll enjoy having | 
funerals sometimes | 


like some folks, and you make the best mince | 


pies in Hentey—that you do.’’ 

The wreath was 
and Romietta Adelia’s perseverance was re- 
warded with a whole mince pie. Nor did she 
guess, as she trudged the long road homeward 


rforce accepted that time, | 


toward Algiers, that so far from being preserved | 
for future funereal usefulness, her uncheerful | 
offering was at that moment helping to feed her 


friend’s kitchen fire. 


& 
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THE VOYAGE OF THE ‘‘ OREGON.” 


ear-Admiral C. E. Clark has been put on 
the retired list of the navy, after active serv- 

ice of forty-five years, and his ship, the Oregon, 
is to undergo reconstruction. Admiral Clark 
crowned his long and efficient career by taking 


his ship, the Oregon, round from San Fran- | the plan we are accustomed to. 


cisco to Cuba during the war with Spain, 


without an hour’s delay and at an unprece- | versity. 


dented speed, a splendid feat, which won the 
admiration of the Navy Department, as well 
as of the world at large. 
voyage, the quick work of the commander and 
the hearty codperation of the crew make an 
interesting story. 


Nothing approaching this remarkable run is | i 
While at | fessor will be squa: 
San Francisco Captain Clark received orders to | of a particular column, where he goes every 

roceed to the Atlantic with all possible speed. | day, and will be surrounded by his students, 


known in the history of battle-ships. 


The run of four thousand miles to Callao was 
made in sixteen days. 
were being refilled with coal, the machinery 


was thoroughly overhauled, cleaned and read-| The professor sometimes furnishes those who 


justed. Officers and men voluntarily took on 
double duty, and rushed the work. 
engineers took twenty-four hours’ watch at a 
time, and the crew’s service was no less ready. 

At Sandy Point, Chile, the Oregon was again 
overhauled. From this port Captain Clark 


wrote: 
‘*The spirit on board this ship is best described 


referring to instances such as the engineer | coming. 


b , 
gems volunteering to double their watches. 


When high speed"has to be maintained, the men | The professors expect no fixed pay. 
insist on returning to the fire-room after being | have no. salaries whatever, and students are 
The crew prefers to go | not required to give them anything: but twice 


carried out insensible. , 
without sleep until the vessel is coaled.’’ 


At Rio de Janeiro the news of Dewey’s victory | of bread, which they can eat, sell, or dispose 
- | of in any way they like, and that is their only 


met the . The men went wild. All 
1ey 


begrimed, t 


Department read as follows: 

**Four 
fast, three torpedo destroyers sailed for Cape de 
Verde, destination unknown. Bewareof. Left 
to your own discretion to avoid. Go where you 
desire. ’’ 

To the need of speed thus came the need of 
caution. The ship was cleared for action. All 
the expensive mahogany woodwork was torn 
out and the vessel painted a dull gray. The 
most careful watch was kept and men stood 
ready at the guns. The flying Oregon never 
slackened its nor relaxed its vigilance for 
an instant. It reached Key West in fit condi- 
tion, having done the fourteen thousand seven 
hundred nautical miles in seventy-nine days, 
including the time spent in shipping stores and 
coal. Nothing but the best discipline and the 
most willing service could have accomplished 
such a feat. 

The record of the Oregon’s voyage empha- 

sizes another fact. It shows that not one dis- 
honest stroke was given in the building of the 
battle-ship. Nothing went wrong, in spite of 
the tremendous strain put upon every part. It 
. a great object-lesson in square workman- 
ship. 
Pine department congratulates you,’’ cabled 
the Secretary of the Navy to Captain Clark, 
“*your officers and your crew upon the comple- 
tion of your long and remarkably successful 
voyage.’ 


® © 


UNFORTUNATE QUALITY. 


“These diffident folks have a hard time,’’ 

said Mr. Amzi Nason, thoughtfully stir- 
ring the glass of hot lemonade which Mrs. 
Nason had provided before she started for the 
mothers’ meeting. 


*‘T reckon they do,’’ assented Mr. Pettis 
Lane, who had come to spend the afternoon 
with his old friend and sympathize with Mr. 
Nason, who had a bad cold. ‘‘Now I’ve gota 
cousin —’’ > 

‘“**Twas a cousin of mine I was about to 
speak of,’’ interrupted Mr. Nason, huskily. 
‘Sam Ingalls his name is, and a better man 
never lived, nor one that’s endured more. ’’ 

Mr. Lane sat back with a resigned air, holding 
his own story in reserve. 

‘*Nor one that’s endured more,’’ repeated 
Mr. Nason, taking a more leisurely pace, now 


The account of the | 


There, while the bunkers | hour or two every morning or every 


T'wo cadet | under discussion, but that is not usual or impor- 


cheered and danced and made | regular compensation. Th 
the harbor ring. A despatch from the Navy | from a fund acquired by gifts. 


Spanish armored cruisers, heavy and | ae are often recipients of large gifts. 


paid, papers made out, and he was slicing ham 
and sorting onions alongside of Will Plummer. 

‘‘And all through life it’s been the same. 
At picnics Sam has always eaten cold bread 
because he couldn’t get up courage to ask for 
raised biscuits, and doughnuts when he wanted 
raisin-cake. 

‘*He’s been made to sing tenor when it’s 
much as ever he can sing bass, and he’s been 
chosen peoe collector year after year when 
it’s all he can do to get up courage to tell folks 
when they’ve owed a meat bill for six months. 

*“*And he married Hetty Gregg when he 
wanted Susan, because Mr. Gregg thought | 


The Baby 








he said he’d like to marry his daughter. And | 

| you couldn’t blame Mr. Gregg, either. Like | 6 y 
at 

| creams for Susan, and Hetty happened to come She enbur GS 


em all at her 
There 
wasn’t a soul ever suspicioned he was trying | 
to court Susan till long after, when it came out | 
through his mother one time. 
: ae a you my: had it hard . — world. 

snow they say things get straightened out in 7 i ; . 
the next, but ’twouldn’t surprise me a mite if | Most babies w hen born are healthy, 
Sam = a harp a off to him My = | but on account of improper feeding many 
was trying to get up his courage to ask for the | , : 
shawms or psaltery, unless there’s some par- suffer and do not thrive. . 

The “Allenburys” system of infant 


tic’lar angel told off to look after him.’’ 

feeding is based on the proved scientific 
fact that a baby’s food should change as 
age advances and the child develops. 
It comprises a series of three foods, 
suited to the needs of the child at dif- 
ferent ages, and is a distinct advance over 
the old method of trying to adapt a 


into the room first, he spilled 


Foods 


The Most Rational System of Infant 
Feeding Yet Devised. 


AN EGYPTIAN UNIVERSITY. 

he University of Cairo, Al Azhar, as it is 

called, has been for centuries one of the 
most famous in the world. It is perhaps the 
oldest of all universities, and possibly the out- 
| growth of the Serapeum, which was established ? ; 
at Alexandria by Ptolemy Soter 300 B. C. It is | child’s stomach to a uniform food. 
not what we would consider a university, writes If you haye a baby, or know of a baby 
|the author of ‘‘Egypt, Burma and British | of which a mother would say, “It is not 
Malaysia.’’ At least it is not conducted upon} doing well,” we simply ask that you 
, a |write us, stating the baby’s age, and we 
There is no regular organization of the uni-| will send a package of the food suited to 


All a student has to do is to si Dis Re s P 
name and address in a book at Sapipesion te its condition, together with booklet giv- 
information on “ Infant 


the mosque of Al Azhar, select the professor | ing valuable 
Then | Feeding and Management.” 


whose instruction he desires, and learn what 
hours that particular professor lectures. 

he will go to the great building, covering several | THE ALLEN & HANBURYS’ CO., Ltd., 

acres of ground. There are no chairs, no desks NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK. 

| or rooms—only a roof ape by nearly @ | Toronto, Canada. London, England. 


| thousand columns of granite and marble, sur- 
Our Rewards. 


rounded by a vast — courtyard. His pro- 
hese are fully described on pages 


on the floor at the 
494, 495 and 496 of The Youth’s 
Companion for October 19, 1905. 
We pay our subscribers handsomely 
for every new subscription sent us, and 











to whom he will talk in a familiar way for an 
noon, 
|as the case may be, with or without notes. 
| inquire a list of books pertaining to the subject 


| tant. Nor does he ever keep a record of the 


| number of pupils who attend his lectures. It : oe 4 
is not necessary for him to do so. They pay in addition give a Reward for PERSE- 


VERANCE when five new subscrip- 
tions have been secured. 

These Rewards, twenty-seven in 
number, are especially attractive, and 
will interest all ages. 

Subscribers who may have sent us 
one or more new subscriptions should 
now complete their list of five, and so 
secure one of these twenty-seven arti- 
cles as a reward for their perseverance. 

If your Companion of October roth 
has been mislaid, send for another 
copy. This will be sent to your address 
free of expense. 


him no fees; there are no examinations, no 
|marks of merit or demerit, and the officials 
| know only the student and the date of his 
i Ie stays as long as he pleases, and 
| there is no record of his departure. 

They 


| a week they receive a certain number of loaves 


This bread is purchased 
( ; Professors who 
| win friends for themselves and fame for the 


Some of them are very well-off, and can afford 
to teach for nothing. 

The professors are not elected or chosen or 
appointed by any authority. Anybody can 
teach in the university, provided he does not 
make himself offensive to the other professors 
and can attract students. 


MOUNTAIN TREASURE. 


D" Augustus C. Hamlin, who died lately at 
his home in Bangor, was the owner of the 
Mount Mica mine, in the town of Paris, one 
of the most remarkable places in the world for 
its production of tourmalins. The story of the 
finding of these beautiful gems reads like a 
fairy-tale. 

Not far from the little village of Paris Hill, 
Maine, rises an elevation known as Mount Mica, 
from the great sheets of mica which glisten on 
its sides. Under that shining surface the gray 
and white rocks have kept a secret for ages. 

In 1820 two students, Elijah Hamlin and 
Ezekiel Holmes, were searching the vicinity 
for specimens of minerals. It was near night- 
fall on a cold autumn day, and they were about 
to turn their faces homeward when Hamlin 
caught sight of something sparkling at the roots | 
of a tree. He picked it up, and found it to be 
a fragment of a clear green crystal. As it was 
too dark to look farther, the young men marked 
the spot, intending to return to it the next 
morning. That night a heavy snow-storm set 
in, and the ground was deeply covered for the | 
winter. 

When the spring came the two students were 
on the spot, eager for their unknown treasure. | 
And they were not disappointed. The removal 
of a few handfuls of earth laid bare a shining 
store of brilliant green, pink and white crystals. 
Other cavities were found, and the enthusiastic 
discoverers promptly picked all these outside 
**pockets’’ of Mount Mica. 

Specimens were sent to Professor Silliman, 
who pronounced the beautiful stones to be rare 
specimens of tourmalins. The mine is still 
being worked, and doubtless the gray granite, 
the white feldspar and the rose-streaked quartz 
of that hill-country cover many a rich hoard 





Seth Thomas Clock. 


This is but one of our Rewards for 





Perseverance. It is manufactured by 
the Seth Thomas Clock Co., and is a 
reliable timekeeper. The hours strike 
on a cathedral bell, and the half-hours 
on a brass bell. It has an eight-day 
movement, wooden case, artistic pil- 
lars, brass fittings and trimmings, and 
a 5-inch dial with gilt filigree. The 
case, which is decorated with a polished 
adamantine enamel, is 15 inches wide 
and 10% inches high. We include an 
ornamental Bronzed Stag. Value of 
Clock and Bronzed Stag, $8.00. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON. 

















of brilliant gems. 




















Beadwork Loom. 
SPECIAL OFFER. 


Y the aid of a Beadwork Loom many of the difficulties for- 
merly encountered in making flat chains, belts and other 
novelties have been removed. The Apache Loom is considered 
superior to any other. It will weave a belt or chain 1'4 inches 
wide and of any length desired. It gives free opportunity in 
the exercise of individual tastes in design or coloring, although 
the working Designs given with the Outfit will be found very 


y 


helpful to a novice. In addition to the Designs referred to, the 
Outfit includes Instructions, a Chain Swivel, eight papers of 
assorted Beads and a Needle. Although simple in construction 
and costing but little, this Beadwork Loom produces perfect 
results. It cannot fail to delight the many women who have 
become so largely interested in Indian handiwork. The artistic 
results obtainable and the opportunity for the exercise of individual 
taste in original design and coloring have captivated many hearts. 


SPECIAL.—This Loom and Outfit were originally sold 
by us for $1.25. We have only a limited supply on 
hand. These were left over from a previous Offer. 
Until our supply is exhausted Apache Beadwork Loom 
and full Outfit can be obtained for only 60c., post-paid. 





Violin, Bow and Case 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


R the money this is the best Violin we have ever offered. 

The finish is brown, highly polished; the finger-board and 
tail-piece are solid ebony. The Bow is of brazil-wood, with 
delicate taper, ebony frog, German silver trimmed, pearl slide 
and German silver screw head. The Case is of ebonized wood, 
and has a brass handle and lock and key. 





SPECIAL. The Set was formerly sold by us for $4.75. 
We have on hand a few Sets, left over from a previous 
Offer, which until our supply is exhausted can be obtained 
for only $3.25. This is a rare bargain. The Violin, 
Bow and Case given only to Companion subscribers 
for two new subscriptions and $2.25 extra. Sent by 
express, charges in either case to be paid by receiver. 
Shipping weight 10 pounds. 





They get 
up in 
the 

night 


to eat 


Mackintosh’s 


Toffee. 


John Mackintosh 


the Toffee King 


have announced in some of my advertisements that my deli- 
cious old English Candy, MACKINTOSH’S TOFFEE, is 
as safe to eat as bread and butter. My reason for saying this 
is that it is an absolutely pure candy, made of butter, cream and 
sugar, and a few other good things that are famous in Yorkshire. 


MacKintosh’s 
Toffee 


has a taste all its own. No other candy is like it. In England 
the people call it “moreish.” The more you eat of it the more 
you want of it. | am not exaggerating when | say to you that if 
you will try it, you will discover the moreish flavor. Think for a 
minute of the most delicious eatable that you have ever had, and 
then go out and buy a cake of TOFFEE, and you will find it 
even more delicious. 

You don’t get Toffee unless you gett MACKINTOSH’S. 
Look for my name: and face on every package. I use my face 
for the protection of my customers. It’s on the box and on 
every package, the five or ten-cent size. 

is announcement in “The Youth's Companion” is for the 
purpose of persuading you to try this delicious 


Old English Candy. 


aa used this weekly paper for the past two years, and | 
elieve that I have gained many friends and permanent customers, 
but I want more, and shall not be satisfied until MACKINTOSH’S 
TOFFEE has had at least a trial in every home where “ The 
Youth’s Companion” goes. If I can gain a hundred new cus- 
tomers through this large announcement | think I shall be satisfied, 
for my customers eat TOFFEE regularly. They have to have 
a package at least two or three times a week. I want to see it 
eaten in New England just as regularly as you have Boston Baked 
Beans for Saturday’s supper. 

Any dealer, of course, will supply you. If they haven't it, 
they can easily get it for you. Don’t take a substitute or an imitation. 


Remember, you don’t get toffee unless you get MACKINTOSH'’S. 
DEALERS. This advertising is done as much 


for your benefit as for mine. It 
isn’t right for people to call and ask for MACK- 
INTOSH’S TOF FEE and for you not to suppl 
the demand when it’s so easy for you to sell 
MACKINTOSH’S TOFFEE. My large advertisin 
will make the demand. Won’t you supply it an 
keep a regular supply on hand? Sold in five and 
ten-cent packages, and any jobber will supply 
you. If not, communicate with me. 


CONSUMER. I have just had a few words with the dealer. Now if 
you know where there is a shop that doesn’t keep TOFFEE, go and ask 
for it again, show him this advertisement, and persuade him to read his part 
of it. Then write me and send me his name. 


JOHN MACKINTOSH, Dept. 40, 78 Hudson St., New York. 











